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^■^ PREFACE. 



The true life of Leonardo da Vinci has not yet been 
chronicled, and awaits the faithful and disciplined 
precision and tirelessness of a German pen to do it 
justice. What Grimm and Passavant have done for 
Angelo and Raphael, some countryman of theirs, on the 
cold and arid plains of Prussia, must accomplish for 
the eldest of the great artistic triumvirate. In the 
meantime, we may read the Vincian biographies by 
MM. Rio and Arsdne Houssaye, and enjoy their beau- 
tiful language and poetic thoughts, more pleasing, cer- 
tainly, than the Dryasdust Teutonic works, but less 
philosophic and less profitable. 

In our own language we have the commonplace little 
biography, written by J. W. Brown, many years since ; 
and the bright and agreeable " Leonardo da Vinci and 
his Works," edited by Mrs. Heaton and Mr. C. C. 
Black, and published in London, in 1873. Besides 
these books, I have drawn facts from the writings of 
Amoretti, Bossi, Landon, Lomazzo, Borghini, Gaye, 
Rosini, Rigollot, Blanc, Clement, Stendhal, Viardot, 
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Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Taine, Waagen, and the 
delightful old Vasari. The foundations of my sketch 
rest on Houssaye's Histoire de Leonard de Vinci 
(Paris, 1869). 

We may easily collect the chief external facts of 
Leonardo's life, but in his inner being he remains a 
perplexing mystery, regarded by some as an intellec- 
tual butterfly, lightly tasting the sweets of learning, 
and avoiding contact with the nobler but more terrible 
problems which agitated Europe in his day, while others 
dream of him as possessed by deeper and profounder 
thoughts than came to the men of those centuries, a 
seer, in the highest sense of the word, filled with the 
glory of ineffable visions. If he had not passed most 
of his life in a provincial city — if he had not spread 
his energies over too wide a field — if he had not been 
so pleasantly indolent and socially popular — what 
might he not have accomplished ? 

M. F. SWEETSER. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. 



-CHAPTER I. 

The Castle of Vinci and its Inmates. — Verocchio's Studio. — Leonardo's 
First Achievements. — A Society Favorite. — A Self- Appreciative 
Letter. 

The second half of the fifteenth century, the 
long hush of peace and prosperity before the 
breaking of the Reformation storm, was the 
golden era of the Middle Ages, during which 
Shakespeare, Ariosto, and Cervantes wrote their 
immortal pages; while the great ecclesiastical 
chieftains, Luther and Melancthon, Erasmus and 
Loyola, were preparing their weapons of spirit- 
ual warfare, or passing through the deep expe- 
riences which fitted them for the heroic contests 
so close at hand. 

The richest blooming-time of art was also 
found during these decades, when Raphael and 
Angelo, Titian and Giorgione, were learning how 
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to prepare their celestial colors. The eldest of 
this marvellous group was Leonardo da Vinci, 
the most versatile and many-sided, and in many 
respects the most extraordinary, representative 
of mediaeval Italy. When Lomazzo assigned 
emblems to the artists of Italy, in the realms 
of mythology, zoology, and the metals, he gave 
as Leonardo's representatives, Pfometheus, the 
lion, and gold, 

Leonardo was born in 1452, at the little castle 
of Vinci, which stood in the Vale of the Amo, 
not far from the Pistojian frontier, and hard by 
the Fucecchio Lake. In 1852, Stendhal rever- 
ently visited the ruins of this ancient building. 

Leonardo's father was Ser Piero da Vinci, a 
notary of the Florentine Republic, and a man of 
influence and position, though not yet twenty- 
five years old. Piero was married four times, 
but Leonardo's mother was not his wife. Her 
name was Catarina; and, in later years, she 
married a certain Accattabriga del Vacca, and 
became an honest woman. But, although Leo- 
nardo was illegitimate, he was legitimized and 
brought up among Piero's eleven lawful chil- 
dren, and became the pet of the family, on 
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account of his superior intelligence and brill- 
iancy. The successive wives of Piero — Albiera 
Amadori, Francesca Lanfredini, Margherita Gu- 
glielmo, and Lucrezia Cortigiani — treated him 
with tender care and affection, and consoled 
him for the loss of the mother whom he had 
never seen. The loving ministrations of these 
fair and charitable Tuscan ladies made a deep 
and abiding impression on the heart of the 
young Leonardo, and in some measure prepared 
him for his appreciative portrayal of noble wo- 
manhood. He was a frequent guest at his fa- 
ther's house, even after the last marriage, when 
Piero had a villa on the heights near Florence, 
since Belincionni's sonnet to. Madame Lucrezia 
da Vinci alludes to the poet's joyful sojourn, — 

" A Fiesole con Piero e Leonardo^ 

Remote from the busy city, with its human 
activities and speculations, its iron creeds and for- 
mulas, the lion-like youth was left alone with Na- 
ture, to learn her deepest lessons of faith and 
verity. In the forests about the castle, along the 
mountain-ridges, and by the bright and impetuous 
Amo, he studied the sky, and her storm-robes 
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and star-jewelry, the vast expanses of verdure and 
their annual changes, the blue river cf autumn 
and the tawny floods of spring-time. His impulse 
towards natul-al science was very strong, and grew 
with his dawning youth. He advanced a theory 
in later years, that sons are usually like their 
mothers, and daughters like their fathers ; and, if 
there is reason in this hypothesis, the frail Cata- 
rina must have been a remarkable woman, worthy 
to have enthralled the young Piero da Vinci. 

Piero was proud of his brave boys, and brought 
a pedagogue to Vinci, to teach them in the sub 
jects with which a gentleman's children should 
be familiar. But Leonardo was distinguished 
above them all by his insatiable questionings, 
searching on all sides for knowledge, and never 
content save with clear demonstrations. Vasari 
says that, "In arithmetic, he often confounded 
the master who taught him, by his reasonings and 
by the difficulty of the problems he proposed.'' 
His ardent observations in the open fields and on 
the rocky heights were echoed by his earnest 
labors in the library and over the student's desk ; 
and his life seemed consecrated to one object, — 
to know 
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From his earliest years, he devoted himself also 
to music, and quickly learned how to improvise 
both words and melodies, and to fill the ancient 
halls of the castle with the sweet harmonies of the 
lute and guitar. This, indeed, was not enough 
to satisfy him; and he invented a new form of 
the lyre, with which to develop fresh ideas in 
harmony. 

In those happy days men ripened fast, and 
entered the battle of life before they passed their 
teens. The artist learned to draw by drawing, 
the musician by playing, the poet by rhyming, 
and not by being told, for years, how to do these 
things. The reign of the academy and the lec- 
ture was yet far away ; and genius made its own 
rules, and felt its own way, slowly and painfully, 
sometimes indeed wrongly, but, in the long run, 
surely and freely. 

Almost from his infancy, Leonardo had been 
familiar with the use of the pencil, and he fre- 
quently turned aside from the drudgery of mathe- 
matics to amuse himself by drawing. The same 
paper which held his columns of figures and let- 
tered angles was adorned with simple bits of land- 
scape or quaint little caricatures. At last these 
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sketches attracted such attention that Ser Piero 
carried several of them to his friend, Andrea 
Verocchio, a famous artist of Florence, who was 
amazed at their originality, and strongly advised 
that the youth should become a painter. 

About the year 1470, Leonardo left his father's 
home, and entered the picture-shop of Verocchio, 
that kind old master who held his pupils as his 
children, and taught them witii a consecrated 
zeal. His dry and precise manner reflected the 
hard and cold school of early Florentine art, with 
its confused composition, naive sentiment, and 
melancholy coloring, and an exactness derived 
from his long practice in sculpture. Verocchio 
was also a musician and a geometer, and thus 
had many points of contact with his disciple ; 
but his chief excellence was in architecture and 
sculpture, and in making exquisite " religious jew- 
elry," crucifixes, statuettes, and cups of gold 
and silver. Probably Leonardo's fatal versatility, 
which prevented his attaining supremacy in any- 
thing, was fostered and stimulated by his master, 
when it should have been restricted. He became 
great in many things, but greatest in none. 

Among Leonardo's fellow-pupils were three 
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youths who were destined to become famous, 
Pietro Penigino, Gian Antonio Rustici, and Lo- 
renzo di Credi. The latter followed his master's 
teaching so diligently that he preserved the ar- 
chaic manner of painting, and never emerged 
from the crudeness of the fourteenth century ; but 
Leonardo and Perugino — whom Giovanni Santi, 
Raphael's father, spoke of as " equal in age and 
in love," were not sajtisfied even with the studies 
of perspective and the chemical nature of pig- 
ments, but advanced rapidly beyond Verocchio's 
horizon,, encouraging and influenced by each 
otlier. Wlien the master was employed to paint 
a picture of St. John baptizing Christ, for the 
monks of Vallombrosa, he desired Leonardo to 
execute an angel therein, which he did with 
such skill that his part far excelled the rest, 
wherefore Verocchio desired to abandon paint- 
ing, being displeased that a mere child could so 
far surpass him. This interesting picture is now 
iii the Academy at Florence. 

One day a countryman brought to Ser Piero a 
round of wood cut from a fig-tree, wishing him to 
have it painted as a shield — and Piero turned it 
over to his son to amuse himself with. Leonardo 
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resolved to paint something terrific, and collected 
in his room a number of lizards, newts, snakes, 
hedgehogs, bats, locusts, dragon-flies, and other 
creatures, and from these drew a hideous monster, 
surrounded by fire and breathing out poison and 
flames. He was forced to hasten the work, on ac- 
count of the foul stench rising from his models. 
Piero, when he first saw the painting, fled from the 
room in wild consternation. He gave the rustic 
an ordinary shield, and sold the pictured one to 
a merchant for loo ducats, who gave it to the 
Duke of Milan for 300 ducats. It has been lost 
for almost four centuries. 

Once more Leonardo supped on horrors, when 
he painted the * Medusa's Head' which is now in 
the Uffizi Gallery, with a head covered and made 
horrific by hissing and interlacing green serpents, 
glassy and death-like eyes, and a mouth distorted 
with agony, and breathing out poison. Another 
picture of this time, showing the half-length figure 
of an angel, is now among the small Tuscan pic- 
tures in the Ufiizi Gallery. It was painted for the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I., but afterwards disappeared 
from the palace, and was bought by a merchant 
for six cents, who sold it to Fineschi for sixty-two 
cents. 
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The picture of * Neptune ' was another long-lost 
work of Leonardo's youth, which met with high 
praises, and was inscribed with a quaint Latin 
quatrain. The god appeared on tlie storm-tossed 
waves, drawn by sea-horses, and attended by a 
group of nymphs, winds, and marine deities. A 
cartoon of * Adam and Eve ' was admired on ac-: 
count of its groups of animals and great variety of 
vegetation, the exuberant flowers and fruits of 
Paradise, whereof, says Vasari, "for careful exe- 
cution and fidelity to nature, they are such that 
there is no genitis in tlie world, however God-like, 
which could produce similar results with equal 
truth." This cartoon was made for a tapestry cur- 
tain, to be woven in Flanders, of silk and gold, for 
the King of Portugal ; and was acquired by the 
Medici family, but is now lost. 

* The Madonna della Caraif a ' was another pic- 
ture of this time, famous for the exquisite beauty 
of the dewy flowers in a vase near the Virgin. 
Pope Clement VI L held this as very precious ; and 
it was seen in the Borghese Palace as late as 1846, 
since which it has disappeared. The Madonna 
now in the Casa Buonvisi, at Lucca, was another 
early picture. Among the portraits which the 
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master made furtively, by following their subjects 
around until their features and expressions were 
thoroughly familiar, Vasari speaks of the charcoal 
head of the venerable Amerigo Vespucci, and an- 
other picture of the Gipsy Captain Scaramuccia. 

*The Adoration of the Magi,* now in the Uffizi, 
was another of the early Florentine works, and 
the last of the group. The artist admitted many 
visitors to see this picture before it was finished, 
and their praise was so hearty that he left it as it 
stood, lest by further additions he might injure it. 
It was one of his largest sketches, and, although 
its bituminous colors have blackened, and some 
parts are only outlined, it is a favorite study for 
artists. 

The Florentine manner of Leonardo illustrates 
his manner of designing with the pencil and ar- 
ranging perspective. The chief masses of shade 
were made by bituminous colors, from which, and 
in the most delicious harmony, he brought out the 
needful lights. 

He was accustomed to leave his studies betimes, 
and wander through the streets of Florence in 
search of strange and expressive countenances, of 
which, when he had found them, he rapidly seized 
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in memory the chief peculiarities. His faces 
laugh, cry, and grimace, with marvellous veri- 
similitude, just as did those of the gentlemen, 
peasants, or soldiers, with whom he used to sit at 
table, telling them stories full of fun or of horror, 
to call out their varying expressions. He has in 
this way preserved to us the naive and innocent 
smile which was so characteristic of his time. 
When criminals were executed, he used to watch 
their dying agonies, and study the muscular con- 
tractions of their limbs. In his girdle he always 
carried a small sketch-book, wherein he drew such 
objects as attracted his fancy ; and he advised all 
artists to do the same. 

The youth also gave much attention to model- 
ling, making several terra-cotta heads of women 
and children. His most original device, and one 
which helped to form his subsequent soft and deli- 
cate style, consisted in covering clay modek with 
drapery dipped in plaster, and then making care- 
ful drawings therefrom, in black and white, on fine 
prepared linen. Sometimes he modelled figures 
to paint in his pictures, attaining in this way a rare 
command over shadows. In later years he made 
similar models for the use of his pupils, saying 
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that it is only by modelling that a painter can leam 
the science of shadows. 

The many accomplishments of the notary's son 
made him very popular in Florentine society, and 
his easy good-fellowship secured him friends among 
all classes of citizens. Clearly, a youth who was 
beautiful on the promenade, magnificent on horse- 
back and terrible with the sword, had the best of 
credentials to the fair ladies of the city, who were 
moreover charmed by his beauty, his poetry and 
music, and his graceful dancing. He was sought 
at all the balls and promenades, the riding-parties 
in the Vale of Amo, and the musical entertain- 
ments ; and such were his powers of fascination 
that he was called the magician. His contempora- 
ries said that he was the handsomest of men, and 
his rich costumes were always in keeping with his 
personal presence. 

Leonardo spent about eleven years in Florence, 
having set up a studio of his own after he left Ve- 
rocchio, about the year 1477, although his name 
had been registered in the Red Book of the Com- 
pany of Painters five years earlier. His father had 
advanced in importance, and was now notary to the 
Medici and to several religious houses, so that he 
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gave up his home at Vinci, and took a house in Flor- 
ence, But the youn^ artist lived in a place of his 
own, and continued his experiments and studies. 
He received but little patronage, and was not noticed 
by Lorenzo de' Medici, the greatest noble and art- 
patron in the city. But the time thus given to him 
was bravely improved in perfecting himself in 
manly accomplishments, and in that intimate com- 
munion with tlie best Tuscan society which gave 
him an unrivalled refinement and a wonderful 
charm of manner. Even at this early time, with 
his limited means, he lived in grand style, " keeph 
ing many servants and horses, in which he took 
great delight." He admired spirited horses, and 
possessed remarkable skill in their management. 
He was also very tender-hearted towards ani- 
mals, as Vasari thus prettily proves : " When he 
passed places where birds were sold, he would 
frequently take them from their cages, and having 
paid the price demanded for them by the sellers, 
would then let them fly into the air, thus restoring 
to them the liberty they had los't." 

" He who cannot do what he will, must will that 
which he can do," said Leonardo, and made end- 
less experiments to find where his possibilities 
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ended. His labors at painting and his continual 
social recreation were not enough, and during this 
period he studied mechanics, designed mills and 
other hydraulic machinery, and made deep re- 
searches in military and naval engineering. By 
systems of levers, screws, and cranes he devised 
methods of getting water from great depths, rais- 
ing heavy weights, and dredging sea-ports and 
channels. He also made plans for a canal from 
Florence to Pisa, by changing the Amo's course 
at certain points, — which was done two centuries 
later. Vasari was right when he said ; " He would 
have made great profits, if he had not been so vari- 
able arid unstable." 

At last, however, Leonardo desired greatly to 
seek a change, and to leave the neglectful Medici, 
in favor of some more liberal and understandincj: 
patrons. He therefore addressed to Lodovico 
Sforza, the Regent of Milan, the following long 
and remarkable letter : 

" My most Illustrious Lord : Having seen 
and duly considered the experments of all those 
who repute themselves masters and constructors 
of warlike instruments, and that the inventions and 
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operations of tlie said instraments are not different 
from those in common use, I will endeavor, without 
de«)gating from any one else, to make known to 
Your Excellency certain secrets of my own, and, 
at an opportune time, I shall hope to put them into 
execution, if they seem valuable to you. I briefly 
note these tilings below : 

1. I have a method of making very light bridges, 
fit to be carried most easily, with which to follow 
tlie flight of enemies ; and others strong and se- 
cure against fire and battle \ easy and commodious 
to lift up and to place in position. I have methods 
also to burn and destroy those of the enemy. 

2. I know, in case of the siege of a place, how 
to take away the water from the ditches, and to 
make an infinite variety of scaling-ladders and 
other instruments pertinent to such an expedition. 

3. Item. If by the height of the ramparts, or 
the strength of the position and works, it is impos- 
sible to use in a siege the oflice of bombardment, 
I have a method of ruining any castle or otiier 
fortress, if it is not founded on the rock. 

4. I have also kinds of cannon most commo- 
dious and easy to carry, with which to tlirow in- 
flammable matters, whose smoke cauces great 
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fright to the enemy, with serious injury and con- 
fusion. 

5. Item. I have means by excavations and 
straight and winding subterranean ways to come 
to any given [point] without noise, even though it 
be necessary to pass under moats and rivers. 

6. Item. I make wagons covered, secure and 
indestructible, which, entering among the enemy 
with artillery, there is no multitude of armed men 
so great that we shall not break through ; and 
back of these the infantry can follow safely and 
without impediment. 

7. Item. The need occurring, I shall make can- 
non, mortars and field-pieces of most beautiful and 
useful fonns, different from the common usage. 

8. Where the operations of artillery are impossi- 
ble, I shall construct mangonels, balistae, and other 
engines, of marvellous efficacy, and out of the 
common use ; and, in short, according to the 
variety of the events, I shall build various and 
infmite means of offence. 

9. And when it shall happen to be upon the sea, 
I have means of preparing many instruments most 
efficient in attack cr defence, and vessels that shall 
make resistance to tlie most powerful bombard- 
ment ; and powders and smokes. 
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10. In time of peace I believe I can satisfy very 
well and equal all others in architecture, in design- 
ing public edifices and private houses, and in con- 
ducting water from one place to another. 

Item. I can carry on works of sculpture, in 
marble, bronze, or terra-cotta^ also in pictures. I 
can ^o v/hat can be done equal to any other, who- 
ever he may be. 

Also, I shall undertake the execution of the 
bronze horse, which will be the immortal glory and 
eternal honor of the happy memory of my lord, 
your father, and of the illustrious house of Sforza. 

And if any of the above-mentioned things seem 
impossible and impracticable, I offer myself most 
'ready to make experiment of them in your park, 
or in whatever place Your Excellency shall please, 
to whom, as humbly as I can, I commend myself." 

Tliis self-reliant letter is written from right to 
left, in tlie Oriental manner, with a thoroughly 
original orthography. Leonardo's boast that he 
was equal to any living artist was not an empty 
one, because Angelo v/as still young and almost 
unknown, and Raphael was but just born. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Journey to Milan. — The Welcome. — The Sforzas. — Cecilia and Lu- 
crezia. — The Villa Melzi. — The Equestrian Statue. — Sculptures. 
— Festivals. — Flight from War. 

The Regent of Milan made no delay in summon- 
ing to his court such a man of men, whose brain 
conceived with equal skill Madonnas and iron- 
clads, Apollos and siege-batteries, church-shrines 
and pontoon-bridges. Perhaps he also knew that 

Leonardo's feet were as firm in the stirrups of tlie 

• 

war-horse as they were graceful in tlie dance on 
palace-floors; that his hand could bend an iron 
horse-shoe, or touch the delicate strings of the 
lyre with magic skill ; that his eye was as quick 
and efficient in the tournament or the sword-play 
as in melting the hearts of Italian beauties ; that 
his voice was as ready for the discussion of Archi- 
medes or Aristotle as for singing improvised love- 
sonnets, or wooing the not unwilling ladies of the 
court. At the close of the year 1481, Leonardo 
was summoned to Milan, and went hither joyfully. 
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Belincionni, the court-poet, celebrated the ar- 
rival of Leonardo thus : — 

" Like bees to liive, here flocks each learned sage ; 
With all that 's good and great the court is thronged ; 
From Florence fair hath an Apelles come." 

Many other verses, in the curious manner of 
the fifteenth century, flowed from Belincionni's 
pen, to augment Leonardo's fame. 

Lodovico Sforza, the son of the Milanese gen- 
eral who had usurped the government, was one of 
those men of wfiom Hallam says, " The ordinary 
vices of mankind assumed a tint of portentous 
guilt in the palaces of Italian princes. Their 
revenge was fratricide and their lust incest." In 
order to cover the barbarities and sensualities of 
his court, he invited to it artists and literati from 
all parts of Italy, and made his capital the home 
of the fine arts. Campori thinks that Leonardo 
was summoned to make the equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza, since the Florentines were 
famous for their skill in bronze casting. Vasari 
attributes the invitation to Lodovico's love of mu- 
sic, in which Leonardo was known to excel, and 
tells of the master's arrival at Milan, with his 
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silver lyre, shaped like a horse's head, designed 
by himself, and capable of giving increased vibra- 
tion and sonorousness to the sounds, A sort of 
musical tournament ensued, when Leonardo van- 
quished the Milanese minstrels, and was liailed 
as the most wonderful improvvisatore of his time. 
The sovereign attested his appreciation of the 
talents of the Tuscan by granting him an annual 
salary of five hundred ducats, with many pres- 
ents and perquisites besides. 

The Regent was fascinated with his new re- 
tainer, and declared that "his speech was like 
singing." Lodovico (called II Moro) was super- 
stitiously devout and marvellously sensual, his 
ascetic penances mingling with outbursts of reck- 
less profligacy, — poisoning his nephew, killing 
his wife by neglect, and kneeling alternately 
before the Madonna and his mistresses. He 
already knew the master's merit in art, being 
tlie possessor of the famous painted shield, and 
probably desired him to establish a school of art 
in Milan, to increase the splendor of a capital 
which he had marked for his own. 

During the heroic age of Francesco Sforza, 
Milan had commanded the services of many 
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famous architects and sculptors, but no painters 
of note ; and when Lodovico assumed the re- 
gency, during the minority of his nephew, he 
endeavored to make up this deficiency, and to 
do for Milan what the Medici had done for Flor- 
ence. Yet while he was tlie despot of the people, 
he was ruled by his women, who influenced his 
every act; and Houssaye thinks that Leonardo 
strove to reform this gilded barbarian, by appeal- 
ing to him in the lofty voices of the sister arts. 

Cecilia Gallerani was at tliis time Lodovico's 
reigning favorite, and her portrait was executed 
by Leonardo upon his arrival. A copy of this 
picture is preserved in the Ambrosian Library. 
The original portrait was praised by the court 
poet, in a glowing sonnet. Cecilia was a skilful 
musician and poetess ; and it was perhaps on that 
account tliat the master portrayed her also as St. 
Cecilia, in a picture owned by Prof. Franchi, of 
Milan, and noticed by Rio. She was a lady of 
brilliant talents, and made a good marriage with 
Count Pergamino, which did not abate Lodovico's 
love a whit. A few years later, Leonardo executed 
Cecilia's portrait at the height of her glory ; and 
this work \z nov/ held by the Pallavicini Family, 
at San Calo^ero. 
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Leonardo painted for Cecilia another picture, 
containing the Blessed Virgin (perhaps a portrait 
of the lady herself) and the Child Jesus, who is 
blessing a freshly blown Madonna rose, one of the 
symbols of St Cecilia. In 1804, Amoretti saw^ 
this marvellous picture in a wine-shop at Milan ; 
but it has since disappeared, and not even a copy 
remains. 

Lucrezia Crivelli was another mistress of Lodo- 
vico, and her portrait was painted by Leonardo, and 
honored with three highly eulogistic Latin verses. 
It was long supposed that the picture in the Louvre, 
called La Belle Ferroniere, was the portrait of Lu- 
crezia, but some modem critics reject this theory, 
one calling it Ginevra Benci, another Madame 
Feron, and another the Marchioness of Mantua. 
There are also those who maintain that tliis is Lu- 
crezia's portrait, which was purchased and brought 
to Paris by Francis I. She is seen to the waist, 
handsomely dressed, and wearing a black cord 
across her forehead, fastened with a diamond. 
The face is at once proud and melancholy, with a 
warm and brilliant coloring and soft pure lines, 
the head full of light, and even the shadows trans- 
parent 
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The master executed two noble portraits of Gian 
Galeazzo Sforza, tlie lawful Duke, and his wife, 
Isabella of Arragon. These are now preserved 
in the Ambrosian Library, and Eurckhardt says 
that the latter picture " is beyond all description 
beautiful and charming." The master also made 
two drawings of Lodovico, which are now at tlie 
Ambrosian Library and Christ Church College. 

The Codice Triulziano was a quaint little parch- 
ment volume, written by the Regent's son, Maximi- 
lian, and enriched by numerous heraldic devices 
and pictures. Two of the latter were drawn by 
Leonardo, and show the young prince paying hom- 
age to the Emperor, and again as plapng with 
birds, in the presence of his tutor. Another work, 
which was illustrated under the master's super- 
vision, was Gambagnola's biography of Francesco 
Sforza, which contained many miniatures and ara- 
besques in the Vincian manner. 

In the year 1482, Leonardo designed and super- 
vised the erection of a house for the Count Gio- 
vanni Melzi, at Vaprio. This afterwards became 
one of the master's most happy retreats. The 
Villa Melzi formerly contained a wall-painting by 
Leonardo, which has now disappeared. On the 
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facade there still remain fra{^ments of a colossal 
Madonna and Child, attributed to the same hands, 
and calling forth the most extravagant praises 
from early visitors. In 1796, a party of soldiers 
bivouacked under the walls of the villa, and the 
smoke and heat of their camp-fires, built arjainst 
the fa<;ade, blackened and well-ni^h ruined the 
fresco. It is believed that the house thus adorned 
is the same that was occupied by Leonardo for 
some years, while supervising the Martesan Canal, 
which was conveniently near the locality. The Melzi 
family had two establishments at Vaprio, the palace 
and the canonicate, and probably the master 
hired one of these. Here he enjoyed the most 
intimate social communion with the Melzi, and re- 
newed his studies of rural nature. He also devoted 
many months to the consideration of ancient writ- 
ings about Ptolemy's canals in Egypt, and the 
works of the Emperor Trajan in improving river- 
navigatton, by which he fonned Nicopuedia into a 
port of the sea. From thence also he made ex- 
cursions in the lake-country, and obtained fresh 
revelations of the beauty of the earth. Dr. Waa- 
gen is of the opinion that the contemplation of 
Lake Como and the Alps had a marked effect on 
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Leonardo's art, especially as regards the back- 
grounds of his pictures. 

In 1483, Leonardo began to model the grandiose 
equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, and was 
engaged upon this task for more than ten years, 
reading ancient writers, studying classic statuary, 
and above all closely examining every movement 
of live horses and every muscle of dead ones. 
He made a vast number of drawings, exhibiting 
horses in repose, as if on parade, in the fierce ac- 
tion of the charge, and in various other positions. 
Many of these drawings are still preserved, espec- 
ially at Windsor Castle. He also tried to design 
a group in which Death should appear at the 
triumph, but the national character of the monu- 
ment made such an idea seem too fantastic. He 
wrote on one of his MSS., "The 23d of April, 
1490, I commenced this book, and recommenced 
the horse." How many times before, in his exact- 
ing search after the perfect ideal beauty, had he 
begun this great work t Indefatigable toiler though 
he was, and luminous in genius, he advanced but 
slowly and achieved but little, because unable to 
satisfy his high ideals and unwilling to stop short 
of perfection. 
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No one knows what the desi'^n for Francesco's 
monument was, for after the master had devoted 
ten years to making the clay model, it was not put 
into bronze, and twenty years later it had 
disappeared. A beautiful little wax model was 
destroyed ; and also the master's book of studies 
on the anatomy of horses. 

As a sculptor Leonardo won great fame; and 
Jovius and Paciolo, his contemporaries, held that 
he was more excellent in that department than in 
painting. Lomazzo writes pf the divine expression 
and adorable grace of the heads which he mod- 
elled ; and Houssaye, speaking of Leonardo's head 
of wax, in the Lille Museum, says, " I know of noth- 
ing more beautiful in Greek art." His anatomical 
studies were long and careful, as regards both men 
and animals, and gave him a vast fund of knowl- 
edge in this department. President Thiers pos- 
sessed an exquisite statuette in ivory, showing the 
rarest knowledge of the muscles, which has gener- 
ally been attributed to Leonardo. 

The rapid changes then going on in the great 
Cathedral rendered it necessary to remove the 
relics of St. Clou, which were under the last ar- 
cade ; and Leonardo arranged such an ingenious 
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system of ropes and cables that this result was 
achieved with but little difficulty. It is said that 
he also designed several domes and lanterns for 
the Cathedral. In 1492, the master paid a debt 
which he owed to the board of works of Milan 
Cathedral, probably for marble which he had 
taken for purposes of sculpture. 

Leonardo was the master of ceremonies at all 
the great feasts, tournaments, and pageants which 
took place at the Lombard court, acting as deco- 
rator, architect, and deviser of all sorts of merry 
conceits. In 1489, when the rightful Duke of 
Milan, Gian Galeazzo Sforza (for whom Lodo- 
vico acted as Regent), was married to Isabella 
of Arragon, he arranged a representation of the 
heavens and the revolving planets, each of which 
opened as the bride and bridegroom approached ; 
while a person dressed as the deity of the planet 
emerged and recited complimentary verses by 
Bellincionni. This curious mechanical device was 
entitled The Paradise, 

In 1490, Leonardo was sent to Pavia, in com- 
pany with Francesco di Giorgio, the famous mil- 
itary engineer, to draw up a report on the 
architecture of the new cathedral at that place. 
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About the same time he began the treatise on 
lights and shadows. He doubtless derived much 
assistance from Di Giorgio in the plans which 
he was engaged upon, to strengthen the Lom- 
bard fortresses so that they might successfully 
resist the heavy artillery then coming into use. 
Leonardo devised another protection against his 
master's enemies, by inventing a steam cannon, 
called the Architonitro, or Lord of Thunder, the 
plans for which have been found among his pa- 
pers. Well may Hamerton exclaim, ** Oh, splen- 
did Leonardo ! the many-sided ! a narrower na- 
ture might have yielded more abundant fruit." 

In the year of the discovery of America, Leon- 
ardo was engaged in planning and executing great 
works of hydraulic engineering, for the purpose of 
utilizing the waters of the Ticino River in irrigat- 
ing the dry plains of Lombardy. He visited 
Sesto Calende, Varal Piombo, Vegevano, and 
other towns, and noted where "in winter the 
vines are buried." A picture of the Madonna, 
with St. John and St. Michael, now in the palace 
of the Count San Vitale, at Parma, is inscribed 
with Leonardo's name, and the date, 1492. Dur- 
ing the same busy year, the master arranged the 
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jousts and tournaments given to the Duke by 
Sanseverino. This was the same noble Lombard 
for whom Leonardo built a palace in Milan. 
Now, also, the versatile artist made his first at- 
tempts at engraving. 

During the same year the gentle and saintly 
Beatrice d'Este married Lodovico, whose licen- 
tious manners and sensual court she sensibly 
ameliorated, although he would by no means give 
up his mistresses. Leonardo, organized and con- 
ducted the festivities of the wedding, and built 
and decorated the bride's apartments in the vener- 
able Castello della Rocca, besides a beautiful bath- 
room in the garden, adorned with mosaics, col- 
ored marbles, and a statue of Diana. A delicate 
drawing of Beatrice's face, now in the Ambrosian 
Library, attests Leonardo's skill in catching ex- 
pressions j and another and larger portrait of her, 
in the same collection, is attributed to his hand. 
Only five years later, the master conducted the 
ceremonies at her funeral, which the chronicler 
describes as "most stupendous obsequies." 

When the Emperor Maximilian married the 
sister of the Regent of Milan, in the year 1493, 
tlie master again showed his ingenuity in contriv- 
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ing brilliant pageantry. The chief feature of the 
decorations was the clay model of Francesco 
Sforza's equestrian statue, which was placed under 
a triumphal arch, in the great square before the 
castle, and was saluted with the praises of all 
Italy. " Let the brass flow ! " {Fluat <bs f) cried 
an enthusiastic poet, urging that the bronze 
statue should be cast speedily; but, if ever tlie 
material was collected to found it, the necessities 
of Milan rendered it expedient to melt the brass 
into cannon. Fra Paciolo estimated that ten tons 
of metal would be requisite ; and the Duke 
could ill afford such extravagance for mere dec- 
orations. The designer of the work delayed its 
completion so many years, in refining and retouch- 
ing, that when he was ready to reproduce it in 
enduring metal, the means were altogether lack- 
ing. In one of his letters, complaining that his 
salary had not been paid for two years, he said, 
" I shall not speak of the horse, because I know 
the times." When the French army entered Mi- 
lan, in 1499, the model was shamefully mutilated 
by being made a target for the arrows of the 
Gascon archers ; yet it was still in existence, two 
years later, when the Duke of Ferrara ordered 
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his ambassador to acquire it, to be sent to his own 
city, as a model for a new statue of himself. 
But the Lord Cardinal of Rouen declined to 
allow this transfer, saying that his master, the 
King of France, greatly admired the work. So 
it remained at Milan, where, in all probability, it 
was afterv/ards destroyed. 

When Gian Galeazzo Sforza came of age, and 
demanded that his uncle Lodovico should sur- 
render the government to him, the latter invited 
the French to enter Italy, and freely yielded sev- 
eral of his fortresses to the welcome invaders. 
Lodovico went to Pavia to meet the French King, 
Charles VIII. ; and during his absence Gian Gal- 
eazzo died (perhaps by poison), and his uncle 
became Duke in name, as he had long been 
in reality. Leonardo attended him in the jour- 
ney to Pavia, and directed the magnificent festiv- 
ities which signalized the meeting of the two 
sovereigns. During this journey, he became 
acquainted with the famous Genoese anatomist. 
Marc Antonio della Torre, from whom he ob- 
tained a more thorough and profound knowledge 
of anatomical science than he had hitherto en- 
joyed. Della Torre was at that time delivering 
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lectures in Pavia, and expounding the doctrines 
of Galen, then almost unknown; and Leonardo 
filled a book with red-crayon sketches, outlined 
with the pen, of subjects revealed in his own 
dissections. "In this book,'* says Vasari, "he 
set forth the entire structure, arrangement, and 
disposition of the bones, to which he afterwards 
added all the nerves in their due order, and 
next supplied the muscles, of which the first 
arc affixed to the bones, th^ second give the 
power of cohesion, or holding firmly, and the 
third impart that of motion. Of each separate 
part, he wrote a description, in rude characters." 
All these drawings were in the collections inher- 
ited and scattered by the Melzi family, and the 
red-crayon sketches are now in the British royal 
library. Dr. Hunter highly praised the exactness 
of these drawings, and cited them in his "Lec- 
tures," published at London in 1784. 

The enlargement and improvement of the Mar- 
tesan Canal was begun and carried on while 
*The Last Supper' was being painted, and be- 
came Leonardo's most important work in hy- 
draulic engineering. The canal is two hundred 
miles long, and brings the waters of the Adda 
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through the Valtellina and across the Chiavenna 
district, contributing greatly to the fertility of 
the garden of Northern Italy, that land of glori- 
ous richness and beauty, over which rise the 
white spires of the snowy Alps. 

In 1497, besides his work on the great refec- 
tory picture, the master made many miscella- 
neous drawings, mostly of an anatomical charac- 
ter, with heads of saints and dignitaries. He 
also engaged earnestly in the great engineering 
works, by which it was sought to make the rocky- 
bottomed and rapid river Adda navigable be- 
tween Brizzio and Trezzo. It is probable that 
he planned the canals and dykes which after- 
wards accomplished this object. 

Salai, or Salaino, Leonardo's dear pmpil, whom 
he called his son, is first mentioned during this 
year. It is thought that the master painted many 
of his angels' heads from this disciple, whom 
Vasari describes as "a youth of singular grace 
and beauty of person, with curling and wa\'y hair, 
a feature of personal beauty by which Leonardo 
was greatly pleased." 

From 1496 until 1499, Leonardo dwelt in the 
same house with the celebrated Fra Luca Paci- 
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olo, author of the De Divina Proportioned for 
which the artist made sixty drawings. This book 
was not published until 1509, when it received a 
dedication to Soderini, the Gonfaloniere of Flor- 
ence. Paciolo wrote the famous epigram, " Vinci 
[he conquers], in sculpture, in casts, and in paint- 
ing — verifies his name with each." He had come 
from Florence to Milan, at Leonardo's sugges- 
tion, and the two compatriots made earnest and 
prolonged researches together. 

The storm of war, always fatal to the arts, 
suddenly broke over Milan, when Louis XII. of 
France, claiming the Duchy by virtue of his being 
a grandson of the Visconti, its former rulers, took 
possession thereof with a powerful army. A year 
later, Lodovico attempted to regain it, but was 
betrayed by his army, and spent the last ten 
years of his life in a French prison at Loches. 
Between the time of Louis's advance and the 
final fall of the Duke, Leonardo obeyed his calm 
maxim, " Flee from storms ! " and remained in 
quiet seclusion at the Villa Melzi. He also sent 
six hundred florins, in drafts on Piero Capponi 
and Taddeo Gaddi, to be deposited to his credit 
at the Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, in Flor- 
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ence. It is probable that he also visited Venice 
during this period, eariy in the year 1500; and 
at that time he painted a portrait of the Duchess 
of Mantua. 

The master had kept up a luxurious estab- 
lishment at Milan, and was often seriously em- 
barrassed by the nonpayment of his salary, 
especially when the Duke's power began to fail. 
Amoretti quotes a fragmentary letter from him in 
which he complains of the straits to which he was 
thus reduced, and the resulting discouragements. 
In 1499, the Duke granted him a vineyard con- 
taining seventeen perches of land, which Hous- 
saye calls the adieu of Lodovico. This domain 
was situated near the Vercelline Gate. 

Among Leonardo's writings are found detached 
notes of the ravages of war, as affecting his Mi- 
lanese friends, from day to day. Among these 
items is the following, which seems almost heart- 
less: "The Duke lost his state, his fortune, and 
his liberty \ he has finished nothing which he 
began." 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Last Supper. 



The Dominican monastery of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie was the favorite sanctuary of the pious 
Duchess Beatrice, and whenever Lucrezia Crivel- 
li's influence was not in the ascendant the Duke 
had large works of reconstruction and embellish- 
ment carried on there. Montorfani had already 
painted a Calvary in the refectory, and on either 
side thereof Leonardo placed kneeling portraits of 
Lodovico and Beatrice, and their children. These 
pictures have faded out entirely, leaving blank 
spaces, while the Calvary still remains. 

The Grazie Church had a miracle-working 
image, like that in San Celso, and Beatrice's pro- 
found devotion, joined to the fitful pietistic moods 
of her husband, gave great honor to this shrine. 
At one time it seemed as if Lodovico was deter- 
mined to make the convent as rich and splendid 
as the Cathedral and the Pavian Certosa, wliich 
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the preceding dynasty had left as its monuments. 
Architects, sculptors, artists, and church-jewellers, 
were set to work there ; and rare beauties were 
rising to crown their labors. Suddenly all this 
was stopped, for tlie fair Lucrezia Crivelli rewon 
the Duke's affections, and the poor Duchess was 
left to pine and pray alone. 

* The Last Supper ' was probably begun in the 
year 1496, in the refectory of Beatrice's favorite 
convent, and became the noblest manifestation of 
a theme in Christian art which had been neglected 
since the days of Giotto. Beatrice used to come 
to the Grazie Church almost daily, to abandon 
herself to pious meditations before the tomb of 
the good Duchess Bianca, and when she died, 
the melancholy and remorseful Lodovico raised a 
splendid monument to her memory. He also or- 
dered a hundred masses for the repose of her soul 
to be said each day for a month, and urged for- 
ward the decorative works in her favorite sanc- 
tuary. Leonardo, no longer drawn away to court- 
feasts, now had time to give his deepest thought to 
*The Last Supper,' whose grand significance he 
fully felt. 

This masterpiece was painted in about three 
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years. It had been commenced by 1497 ; for the 
convent architect in that year entered a charge 
for "works in the refectory where Leonardo is 
painting the Apostles." In February, 1498, Fra 
Paciolo wrote to the Duke that it was finished. 
The impatience of Lodovico, born of his remorse 
and sorrow, spurred the artist on to such pur- 
pose that he finished this immense work in less 
time than he gave to the single head of Monna 
Lisa. 

Leonardo made a cartoon of the whole compo- 
sition, and separate studies of each of the figures, 
executed in pastel, which Lomazzo says was a 
favorite method with him. Count Arconati ac- 
quired these studies, which afterwards were pur- 
chased by the British Consul at Venice ; and ten 
of them are now in the Russian Palace of the 
Hermitage, having been owned successively by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and the King of Holland. 
Three others were sold to an English lady. 

The Prior of the monastery could not com- 
prehend Leonardo's long meditations before the 
picture, and endeavored to incite him to more 
constant labor, complaining also to the Duke, 
who thereupon sent for the lagging artist. Let 
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Vasari tell the story in his own quaint way: 
" Leonardo,, knowing the prince to be intelligent 
and judicious, determined to explain himself fully 
on the subject with him, although he had never 
chosen to do so with the Prior. He therefore dis- 
coursed with him at some length respecting art, 
and made it perfectly manifest to his comprehen- 
sion, that men of genius are sometimes producing 
most when they seem to be laboring least, their 
minds being occupied in the elucidation of their 
ideas, and in the completion of those conceptions 
to which they afterwards give form and expres- 
sion with the hand. He further informed the 
Duke that there were still wanting to him two 
heads, one of which, that of the Saviour, he could 
not hope to find on earth, and had not yet 
attained the power of presenting it to himself in 
imagination, with all that perfection of beauty 
and celestial grace which appeared to him to 
be demanded for the due representation of the 
Divinity Incarnate. The second head still want- 
ing was that of Judas, which 'also caused him 
some anxiety, since he did not think it possible 
to imagine a form of feature that should properly 
render the countenance of a man who, after so 
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many benefits received from his Master, had pos- 
sessed a heart so depraved as to be capable of 
betraying his Lord and the Creator of the world. 
With regard to that second, however, he would 
make search; and after all, if he could find no 
better, he need never be at any great loss, for 
there would always be the head of that trouble- 
some and impertinent Prior. This made the 
Duke laugh with all his heart. He declared Le- 
onardo to be completely in the right; and the 
poor Prior, utterly confounded, went away to drive 
on the digging in his garden, and left Leonardo 
in peace." It is pleasant, however, to know that 
the popular belief that the artist did actually 
thus punish the Prior is incorrect, because that 
prelate's face was described in the monkish Latin 
of his time as quite different from that of the 
depicted Judas. 

Bandello says that Leonardo often went to the 
convent at daybreak, and painted on his scaffold- 
ing until the evening came, so perfectly absorbed 
that he never thought of eating or drinking. " At 
other times he would remain three or four days 
without touching it, only coming for an hour or 
two, and remaining with crossed arms, contem- 
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plating his figures as if criticising them himself. 
... I have also seen him at midday, when the 
sun in the zenith causes all the streets of Milan to 
be deserted, set out in all haste from the citadel, 
where he was modelling his colossal horse, and, 
without seeking the shade, take the shortest road 
to the convent, where he would add a few strokes 
to one of his heads, and tlien return immediately." 

Giraldi tells of Leonardo's manner of securing 
models for his heads ; and that after long medita- 
tions as to tlie rank, age, and expressions proper 
to each subject of his pencil, he used to sally out 
on the streets, and scrutinize the passers, trans- 
ferring to his sketch-books such traits as he could 
afterwards reunite for the desired head. More 
than any other of his works, ' The Last Supper ' 
was founded on prolonged out-door studies of this 
character. 

The general plan of * The Last Supper ' is fami- 
liar to every one, from the innumerable copies 
and photographs which have been made, the 
noble copies by Luini and Oggione, the engrav- 
ings of Morghen and Dick, and the countless 
duplicates in costly mosaic and in coarse wood- 
cuts, scattered by myriads throughout Christen- 
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dom. The Saviour and His Apostles are seated 
at, or standing by a long table in a high and 
stately hall, with their faces or profiles turned 
towards the spectator. On the extreme left is 
St. Bartholomew, rising at the end of the table ; 
St. James the Less comes next ; then St. Andrew, 
holding up both hands ; St. Peter, with a knife in 
his hand ; Judas, holding the money-bag ; and St. 
John, turning sadly towards St. Peter. Christ is 
in the centre, and on Plis right is St. Thomas with 
uplifted finger; St. James the Greater, his arms 
outspread ; St. Philip, with his hands on his breast ; 
St. Matthew, pointing to the central group; and 
at the end of the table, St. Thaddeus and St. 
Simon. The figures of the apostles are depicted 
with grand and powerful naturalism, showing the 
profound agitation aroused by the Saviour's amaz- 
ing words. The moment chosen for portrayal is 
that which St. Matthew thus describes : " And as 
they did eat, he said. Verily I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray me ; and they were ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, and began every one of them 
to say unto him. Lord, is it I ? " 

The head of Christ caused Leonardo to devote 
himself to long meditations, wrapped in the con- 
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templation of its ideal divinity; and he used to 
say that his hand trembled whenever he attempted 
to paint it. At last, despairing of being able to 
attain perfection in this head, he asked counsel 
of his friend Bernardo Zenale, who said, "O 
Leonardo, the error into which thou hast fallen 
is one from which only the Divine Being Himself 
can deliver thee ; for it is not in thy power, nor in 
that of any one else, to give greater divinity and 
beauty to any figures than thou hast done to these 
of James the Greater and the Less. Therefore 
be of good cheer, and leave the Christ imperfect ; 
for thou wilt never be able to accomplish the 
Saviour after such apostles." 

In the face and attitude of Christ the artist was 
certainly less successful than elsewhere, and it 
almost seems that he left these unfinished, in 
sheer despair, as Lomazzo has carefully recorded. 
The Abb^ Guillon says that in painting the cos- 
tume he " bore in mind the color and texture of 
the true garment of Christ, preserved in an Ital- 
ian church." The face is refined, melancholy, 
dignified, and almost effeminate. Some see in 
it the passionless calm of the Greek gods, and 
others find there the Byzantine type of Christ, 
beautified and softened. 
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Herein we see the high demands made upKDn 
himself by this conscientious master, whom Ham- 
erton well calls " a transcendentalist in art," and 
Dolce characterizes as " a sublime genius, always 
discontented with his own works." 

The rapid deterioration of the great painting 
was due mainly to the injudicious manner in 
which it was executed. Lomazzo and Armenini 
both state that it was not done in tempera but in 
oils, and doubtless in one of the unsafe exper- 
imental methods which the master was always 
trying. But few works of art have suffered such 
deplorable vicissitudes as this, which the wrath 
of the elements and the folly of man seem to have 
conspired to destroy. In 15 15, it was still per- 
fect j and King Francis I. was so struck with its 
beauty that he made many attempts to find archi- 
tects who could detach it from the wall, and 
transport it to France, defended by braces and 
covers of iron and wood. Failing in this en- 
deavor, he had a copy made by Luini, which was 
placed in the Church of St. Germain-rAuxerrois, 
at Paris. Twenty-five years later, Armenini said 
that it was half destroyed; and in 1585, Lomazzo 
mourned it as "utterly ruined." In the mean- 
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time, an inundation had laid tiie refectory under 
water for many days, and saturated the already 
damp walls. A few years later. Cardinal Borro 
meo said that only the relics of the picture 
remained visible; and, in 1624, the Carthusian 
Sanese found nothing to be seen there. The 
monks of the convent aided in the destruction 
by cutting a doorway through the lower part of 
the picture, thus removing the feet of Christ and 
the nearest apostles. 

In 1726, the Dominicans employed Belotti, a me- 
diocre artist, to restore the picture, and he painted 
it all over, except a few hand-breadths of sky. 
About fifty years later, another bungler in colors, 
one Mazza, was set to work here, and overlaid the 
whole fresco with a neutral color, on which he re- 
painted everything except the heads of Sts. Mat- 
thew, Thaddeus, and Simon. Before he had pol- 
luted these, the indignant Milanese compelled him 
to stop, and the Prior of the convent was banished. 
In 1796, Napoleon's cavalry turned the hall into a 
stable (in spite of express orders to the contrary), 
and the troopers amused themselves by throwing 
bricks and shooting pistol-balls at the heads of the 
Apostles. Four years later, there was another in- 
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undation, and the refectory laid under water for 
fifteen days. During the Austrian domination of 
Lombardy, the imperial arms were nailed on the 
wall, over the head of Christ; and Sir David 
Wilkie wrote : — " Ilere time has been more un- 
sparing than is his wont — a shadow is all that re- 
mains of this once great work." 

At one time Bossi, the Secretary of the Academy, 
called the attention of Prince Eugene, the Viceroy 
of Italy, to the ruined picture, and was commis- 
sioned to make a cartoon of it, the size of the 
original. He recomposed the work from Leonar- 
do's drawings and the older copies, and a mosaic 
was executed therefrom, and is now in a Viennese 
church. In 1853, the original was repainted by 
Barozzi, and so thoroughly that Taine said, thir- 
teen years later, that * The Last Supper ' was no 
longer visible. 

The photographs show the picture, not as Leo- 
nardo left it, but as the restorers have utterly re- 
colored it, so that none of the present coloring is 
of the fifteenth century. But the general design, 
the composition, and the harmonious grouping of 
Leonardo's work are still apparent, and make 
even this ruin a thing of deathless beauty. Few 
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pictures have been so much written about, and so 
variously translated in books, arranging from Bos- 
si's voluminous Del Cenacolo and Rio's ultramon- 
tane rhapsodies to the platitudes of the average 
scribbling tourists. 

The first famous engraving of the picture was 
made by Raphael Morghen, about the year 1800 ; 
and nearly fifty years later a very successful en- 
graving was made by the American, Archibald L. 
Dick. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Return to Florence. — Perugino and Botticelli. — Monna Lisa. — Service 
with Borgia. — Rivalry with Michael Angelo. — The Cartoons. 

Early in the year 1500, Leonardo re-entered 
Florence, after an absence of nineteen years. 
During this time Savonarola had fought his battles 
and lost his life, and the Medici had been driven 
into exile, where they were ceaselessly plotting 
against the Republic. Old lights of art had van- 
ished, — Baccio della Porta into a convent, and 
Lorenzo di Credi under clouds of despair, — and 
new ones had risen, — Francia, Signorelli, Filip- 
pino Lippi, Sandro Botticelli, Perugino ; and Mi- 
chael Angelo and Raphael were just advancing 
into fame. But Leonardo was recognized as the 
foremost of all these, for the renown of his works 
at Milan had long preceded him. He settled in 
the city, and shared his house with his old friend, 
Fra Paciolo, and the beautiful youth, Salai. 

Perugino visited his old comrade at this time, 
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and perhaps led with him his bright pupil, Raphael 
of Urbino. Somehow, at least, the youth came 
under Leonardo's influence, and his pictures of 
this period strongly reflect the manner of the elder 
artist. There is a portrait of a young man, in the 
Uffizi Gallery, which has often been referred to 
Leonardo's hand; and Bottari is highly of the 
opinion that this youth was Raphael. 

Another artist whom Leonardo often met, in 
friendly guise, was Sandro Botticelli, his senior by 
a few years, and already celebrated for his frescos 
in the Sistine Chapel. In one of his writings. Da 
Vinci speaks of Botticelli as his friend, and regrets 
his depreciation of landscape-painting. Fra Bar- 
tolommeo also came under Leonardo's influence, 
soon afterwards, and derived the greatest benefit 
from studying his manner of painting. 

The Servite monks had commissioned Filippino 
Lippi to paint an altar-piece for the Annunziata 
Church, and when Lippi heard that Leonardo had 
expressed a wish for that work, he graciously with- 
drew in his favor. The monks took their new 
artist into the convent, with all his household, 
but he delayed the execution of their picture for 
a long time, and finally produced the cartoon of 
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* The Madonna, St. Anna, and the Infant Christ, 
which is now in the Royal Academy at London. 
Vasari says that " the chamber wherein it stood 
was crowded for two days by men and women, old 
and young ; a concourse, in fact, such as one sees 
flocking to the most solemn festivals, all hastening 
to see the wonders produced by Leonardo, and 
which awakened amazement in the whole people." 
But the impatient artist did not paint a picture 
from the cartoon, and the monks were obliged to 
get their altar-piece done by Lippi and Perugino. 

Another beautiful work of this time was the por- 
trait of Ginevra Benci, one of the most famous of 
the Florentine beauties, who was also painted in 
two of Ghirlandajo^s frescos, at the Sassetti Chapel. 
Amerigo Benci, her father, was Leonardo's land- 
lord, so that he frequently saw the fair lady, and 
her portrait is now in the great Uffizi Gallery. 
Rosini, the historian of Italian art, had another 
charming picture of Ginevra, from Leonardo's 
easel. The arch smile peculiar to the master's 
female portraits still broods on her sweet lips, and 
is echoed from her tender and languid eyes. 

There is a very beautiful female head by Leo- 
nardo, in the Augsburg Gallery, which Houssaye 
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calls " a sister of the * Monna Lisa ' in artistic 
beauty and perfection.'* 

Monna Lisa was the subject of Leonardo's most 
marvellous portrait, the La yoconde^ which now 
adorns the Louvre, and which has been called, by 
some critics, his supreme masterpiece. She was a 
beautiful woman, the third wife of Francesco del 
Giocondo, and, as some suppose, the one most be- 
loved of the artist's soul. Profounder minds see 
in this work the crystallization of Leonardo's 
haunting ideals of supreme beauty, filled with 
mystery and glamour, and the deepest and most 
subtle expression, — the final effort which was 
to the Tuscan dreamer what the Melencolia was 
to him of Nuremberg. Pater says, " Here is the 
head upon which all *the ends of the earth are 
come,' and the eyelids are a little weary. It is a 
beauty wrought out from within upon the flesh, 
the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions." 

Perhaps the words of the ancient critic, Felibien, 
express the matter still better : " It has so much 
grace, and such sweetness in the eyes and features, 
that it appears almost living ; and it seems to one 
who sees this portrait, that it is that of a woman 
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who takes pleasure in being admired^ The hands 
are conspicuously shown, and are of most exquisite 
shape, but have become very dark in color. In- 
deed, the whole picture has deteriorated in this 
regard, and we no longer see the vivid carnations 
and warm flesh-tints which fascinated the contem- 
poraries of Francis I. The background is a brilliant 
dream of Alpine scenery ; and the entire work is 
so exquisitely finished that we may well believe the 
statement of the ancients, that Leonardo devoted 
four years to this single picture. 

The *Monna Lisa' was retained by Leonardo 
(and not by the lady's husband,) until he sold it 
to the French King for the enormous sum of three 
thousand golden crowns ($9,000). Says Vasari ; 
"Monna Lisa was exceedingly beautiful, and while 
Leonardo was painting her portrait, he took the 
precaution of keeping some one constantly near 
her, to sing or play on instruments, or to jest and 
otherwise amuse her, to the end that she might 
continue cheerful, and so that her face might not 
exhibit the melancholy expression often imparted 
by painters to the likenesses they take. In this 
portrait of Leonardo's, on the contrary, there is 
so pleasing an expression, and a smile so sweet, 
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that while looking at it one thinks it rather divine 
than human." Rio, the historian of Christian art, 
regarded the * Monna Lisa' as "one 'of the rarest 
chefs-iTcsuvre that ever issued from the pencil of 
an artist." It was duplicated in hundreds of copies, 
attesting the admiration of all schools of art. 

In 1502, Caesar Borgia, the usurping Duke of 
Romagna and Urbino, who was ambitious of being 
King of Italy, appointed Leonardo his general en- 
gineer, and sent him out to inspect the fortresses in 
his domains, bearing the following commission : — 

" Caesar Borgia of France : By the Grace of 
God, Duke of Romagna and Valentinois, Prince of 
Adria, and Lord of Piombino : To all our lieu- 
tenants, castellans, captains, free-lances, officials, 
soldiers, and subjects, to whom this notice shall 
come, we commit and command that to our most 
skilful and worthy Architect and Engineer-Gen- 
eral, Leonardo Vinci, who by our commission is to 
examine the strong places and fortresses of our 
States, in order that we may provide for them ac- 
cording to their need and his judgment, they may 
give free passage and exemption from the public 
tax-duties, both for him and his company, and that 
they shall receive him as a friend, and allow him 
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to see, measure, and examine as much as he will. 
And to this effect let men be summoned to his 
requisition, and lend him whatever assistance, aid 
and favor he may wish." 

Well compensated and honored by this liberal 
ruffian, the master made extensive and profitable 
travels throughout Central Italy, of which he left 
many notes. In the summer of 1502, he designed 
new stairways and ramparts to the Citadel of Ur- 
bino ; and after that time we find him at Pesaro, 
devising machinery; at Rimini, admiring the 
music of its fountains ; at Cesena, planning better 
methods of transporting grapes; and at Cesena- 
tico, arranging to make a new gateway. He re- 
turned to Florence by way of Imola, Faenza, and 
Forli ; and thence undertook an excursion to 
Chiusi, Perugia, and Foligno, making careful 
studies of a clock at Siena, and noting the regu- 
lar cadence of the waves on the sea-shore at Piom- 
bino. He probably did something at this time in 
an art which he had successfully practised in Lom- 
bardy, — that of founding cannon. It appears that 
Leonardo also painted Borgia's portrait, which the 
Count de Betz recognized at Bologna in 1845. 
During the next summer, Caesar Borgia's father, 
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Pope Alexander VI., died of poison, which he and 
his son had prepared for a guest and accidentally 
drank themselves ; and Caesar himself was severely 
affected by the same visitation. Before his recov- 
ery, Pope Julius II., had counteracted his schemes, 
and the baffled conspirator fled to Spain, leaving 
his engineer to resume the practice of art. The 
hand which painted * The Last Supper ' was thus 
freed from the strange task of drawing batteries 
and planning redoubts. 

Early in 1503, Leonardo was in Florence, and 
acted on the committee to choose a fitting place 
for Michael Angelo's great statue of David. In 
the summer, he was sent by the republic to the 
camp near Pisa, to consider the plans for divert- 
ing the Arno, and fortifying the position against 
the enemy. At several times during the year he 
drew fifty florins from his deposit at Sta. Maria 
Nuova. In the ensuing winter he visited Rome, 
and painted the picture of the Virgin and Child, 
with its donor, in the Convent of St. Onofrio, his 
only work in fresco, and still in good preserva- 
tion. It is supposed that he was invited to this 
task by Pinturicchio, the pupil of his old friend, 
Perugino, who was engaged in frescoing the 
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Church of St. Onofrio. The picture has recently 
been restored, on a gold background, by Palma- 
roli. 

At last Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci 
were placed in direct competition with each other, 
when Soderini, who had been elected Gonfalo- 
niere for life in 1502, and had been the friend of 
both, commissioned them to adorn the walls of 
the Great Hall in the Palazzo Vecchio with two 
large mural paintings. Angelo chose a scene in 
the Pisan war, where a company of Florentine 
soldiers were surprised by the enemy while bath- 
ing in the Arrio ; and thus sought opportunity to 
exhibit his knowledge of the human form. But 
Leonardo, one of the most skilful of equestrians, 
had studied the structure and habits of horses 
until he was altogether familiar with them ; and 
so he chose for his subject a cavalry combat, 
where men and horses were raging and struggling 
in a pell-mell conflict, blind with the thirst of 
blood. * The Battle of the Standard ' was an 
episode of the battle of Anghiari, which the Flor- 
entines fought against the North-Italians. The 
master worked on his cartoon in the Hall of the 
Pope, at the Church of Sta. Maria Novella, but in 
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such a dilatory manner that it was not finished 
until the close of 1506. He was allowed a salary 
of fifteen florins a month, and the assistance of 
several other painters. When the two master- 
pieces were exhibited to public view, the Italian 
art-world was filled with vehement discussions, 
and all Florence hastened to compare the mighty 
works. It was a duel of Titans in art, and Raph- 
ael was a spectator. Both the cartoons have now 
vanished, and only copies of parts of them re- 
main, that of Leonardo being a reproduction by 
Rubens of the central group in *The Battle of 
the Standard,' a splendid work, but evidently 
tinged with Flemish character. It has been sug- 
gested, indeed, that Rubens never saw Leonardo's 
composition, but painted his picture from Vasari's 
long and graphic description thereof. 

Before beginning his cartoon, Leonardo gath- 
ered all the accessible facts about the battle of 
Anghiari, which are still preserved, in his own 
handwriting, and convey the idea of a terrific con- 
test. Yet Macchiavelli says that there was but 
one man killed in this battle, and even he was 
slain accidentally by the kick of a horse ; and thus 
illustrates the exceeding distaste of Italians for 
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scenes of actual peril and suffering. In Leon- 
ardo's account we see the Milanese chief advanc- 
ing by San Sepolcro, with forty companies of cav- 
alry and two thousand infantry, and storming the 
bilidge, while the venerable Patriarch of Aquileia, 
directing the Florentines, sees and converses with 
a vision of St. Peter in the clouds, and then 
places his artillery so that it decimates the ene- 
my. As a matter of course, the side which com- 
manded the services of the Prince of the Apostles, 
the heaviest cannon, an archiepiscopal artillerist, 
and the painter, was bound to win the day. 

Neither of the artists painted their pictures in 
the Great Hall. Angelo never began his; and 
Leonardo, attempting to paint the wall in encaus- 
tic (having covered it with wax and a solvent, with 
gum to harden the mixture), was so discouraged at 
seeing the colors sink into the prepared cement, 
and the entire wall-covering melt and run down 
when he built fires on the floor to dry it, that he 
abandoned the work, after painting for five months, 
and that which he had done faded away before 
many years had passed. He had already received 
money on this commission, and the Gonfaloniere 
justly reproached him for giving up a task for 
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which he had been paid in advance. With the 
iielp of his friends, the artist collected a sum equal 
to that which he had drawn, and carried it to 
Soderini, who generously refused to take the 
money. He had previously been greatly annoyed 
by the Florentine treasurer, who paid him a sum 
due for certain works, in copper coin, which, how- 
ever, Leonardo angrily refused, saying, " I am not 
a painter for pennies." 

The following anecdote is preserved in an old 
Florentine MS.: "Leonardo was of a handsome 
person, graceful, and with a beautiful countenance. 
He wore a short rose-colored cloak, reaching the 
knee only, at a time when long robes were in 
vogue; and he had a magnificent head of hair, 
which fell in curls and carefully dressed, as far 
down as his breast. Leonardo passing by Sta. 
Trinity from the Spini, where there was a meeting 
of honorable men disputing about a passage of 
Dante, they called to him requesting him to ex- 
plain it. It happened by chance that at that mo- 
ment Michael Angelo came in sight, and was 
called by one of those present, when Leonardo 
said that Michael Angelo would explain the pas- 
sage. But the latter thought that he was being. 
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mocked, and cried out, * Explain it yourself, who 
designed a horse to be cast in bronze, which you 
could not cast, and shamefully gave up.* And so 
saying, he turned his back and went on his way, 
adding, whilst Leonardo reddened at these words 
intended to wound him : * And you were believed 
in by these Milanese blockheads/ " 

Leonardo was then fifty-seven years old, and 
Angelo was twenty-seven \ and we may well believe 
that the courtly dignity of the elder master was 
often sorely tried by the irascibility and bitterness 
of his young rival. In the contest of the cartoons 
both artists won high praise, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say which was the victor. 

At this time Leonardo worked out a new scheme, 
and made drawings by means of which he " often 
sought to prove to the different citizens — many 
of them men of great discernment — who then 
governed Florence, that the Church of San Gio- 
vanni (the Baptistery) in that city could be raised, 
and steps placed beneath it, without injury to the 
edifice ; he supported his assertions with reasons 
so persuasive, that while he spoke the undertaking 
seemed feasible, although every one of his hearers, 
when he had departed, could see for himself that 
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such a thing was impossible." American engi- 
neers of the present day would find but little diffi- 
culty in raising the venerable Baptistery, or even 
in moving it, intact, to Fiesole \ and it is to be re- 
gretted that Da Vinci was not allowed to make the 
attempt which he so earnestly desired. 

Leonardo's skill in statuary is also attested by 
three bronze figures over the portal of the Baptis- 
tery, at Florence. They were cast by Rustici, under 
the master's supervision, and Vasari praises them 
as " without doubt the most beautiful castings that 
have been seen in these later days, whether for 
design or finish." The models were made while 
, the master was finishing his cartoon. 

In the summer of 1504, Ser Piero da Vinci died, 
at the venerable age of seventy-seven, leaving be- 
hind him ten sons and two daughters. His most 
illustrious son now had serious difficulties with 
the other children, who insisted on his illegitimacy, 
and refused to allow him any part in the paternal 
estate. But Leonardo would not yield without a 
struggle, and brought the controversy into the 
courts, where it long remained. 

In the springtime of 1505, Leonardo was at 
Barbiga, near Fiesole, where he observed and de- 
scribed the flight of birds of prey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Second Sojourn at Milan. -~ Patronage of the King of France. — High 
Prosperity. — Family Litigations. — A Group of Pictures. 

In the meantime, Leonardo's plans for diverting 
the Amo from its course, near Pisa, had failed 
utterly, although Florence had spent an enormous 
sum of money to carry them out. He was deeply 
mortified at this costly blunder, and at the mur- - 
murs which doubtless arose against his lack of sa- 
gacity. Younger men were now contesting his 
laurels, while a generation had arisen which knew 
him not, and the superior radiance of the stars of 
Angelo and Raphael was dimming the light of his 
glory. There were no longer any family ties to 
detain him in Tuscany, and he began to look abroad 
for a new home, remote from the disappointments 
and the fierce rivalries of the City of the Lilies. 

For this reason he readily accepted an invita- 
tion to revisit Milan, which was sent by the French 
Governor of the Duchy, the prudent and enlight- 
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ened George d'Amboise, Marshal de Chaumont. 
The Sforzas were no longer in Lombardy, but 
under the benign rule of Louis XII. and his Gov- 
ernor prosperity returned, with abundant blessings, 
and the great works on the Cathedral were resumed. 
•Leonardo wished indeed to settle permanently in 
his adopted city, but could not do so, on account 
of his engagement with the Florentine Republic. 
He went out to Villa Melzi for a visit, early in the 
next summer, for a fragment of one of his letters 
has been found, dated at Vaprio, July 5th, 1507, 
and saying, " My dear mother and sister, I send 
you advices that I am in good health, by the grace 
of God.'* 

Early in the year the King of France told the 
Florentine ambassador that he wished to retain 
Leonardo in his own service, having seen and ad- 
mired a painting by his hand, saying that he desired 
him to execute "Certain small pictures of Our 
Lady and others, according as the idea occurs to 
me ; perhaps also I shall get him to paint my por- 
trait." Pandolfini, the ambassador, reported this 
conversation to his government, and Marshal de 
Chaumont also wrote from Milan to ask Soderini 
to allow the artist to remain. 
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But the Gonfaloniere answered, dryly and justly : 
" Your Lordship must excuse us from granting the 
delay which you have asked for Leonardo da Vinci, 
who has not comported himself as he ought towards 
this Republic, since he has accepted a large sum 
of money and gives in return but a feeble begii^ 
ning to the great work which he engaged to do. 
Do not solicit us further, because his task should 
be finished to the satisfaction of our people, and 
we cannot wait longer, without injury." 

Later in the summer, Leonardo returned to 
Florence, to claim a part in the estates of his 
father and his uncle, from which the other mem- 
bers of the family tried to exclude him. He was 
preceded by the following letter : — 

" To our very dear and great friends, allies, and con- 
federates, the perpetual Gonfaloniere and Seig- 
niory of Florence : — Louis, by the grace of God 
King of France, Duke of Milan, Lord of Genoa : 
Very Dear and Great Friends: — 

We have been notified that our dear and well- 
beloved Leonardo da Vinci, our painter and engi- 
neer, has some dispute and process pending at 
Florence against his brotliers on account of cer- 
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tain inheritances ; and since he cannot give him- 
self up to this business because of the continual 
occupation which he has near and about our per- 
son ; also because we earnestly desire that an end 
maybe put to the said process as quickly as justice 
will allow 5 for these reasons we have written to 
you. And we pray you to close the said process 
and suit as soon as justice can be done ; and you 
will please us greatly by so doing. . . . Louis." 

Leonardo also bore a letter, conceived in a sim- 
ilar strain, from the Marshal de Chaumont to the 
(ronfaloniere Soderini, and the latter ordered the 
judge to decide the case before All Saints' Day. 
Upon this the artist wrote to tlie Cardinal d'Este, 
whom he had known when Archbishop of Milan, 
stating the case at issue, and requesting the Car- 
dinal to use his well-known influence with the Lord 
Raphael Theronymo, who had been assigned to 
try the process, " recommending to him Leonardo 
Vincio, the most devoted servant of your Lordship, 
as I still call myself and always shall remain, beg- 
ging and charging him not only to do me justice, 
but to give me a speedy decision." It is not known 
which of the contestants won the suit, but at any 
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rate it was quickly settled or postponed, for the 
master was back at Milan by winter. The frequent 
visits which he afterwards made to Florence on 
this business, warrant us in believing that the Tus- 
can lawyers retained the case in court for several 
years, devouring the DaVinci estate at their leisure. 

At one time during this year of troubles, Leo- 
nardo had only thirty crowns left, and he gave 
thirteen of these to Salai to make up the marriage- 
portion of his sister. 

Between 1507 and 151 1, Leonardo was at the 
summit of honor and greatness, when surrounded 
and revered by his old pupils, generously be- 
friended by Marshal de Chaumont, and highly 
esteemed by his many friends. Louis XII. ap- 
pointed him Painter to the King, but it is not 
known precisely what pictures he executed during 
these years, especially since Vasari is silent about 
that part of his life between 1504 and 15 15. His 
labors were mostly in building hydraulic works, the 
chief of which were the improvements in the great 
Martesan Canal, which he had planned for the 
Sforzas, and now executed for their conqueror. 
There were numerous grave difficulties connected 
with this task, and lengthy notes are found thereon 
in his MSS. 
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The king rewarded his engineer-painter by 
presenting him with twelve ounces of water, to be 
taken from the Grand Canal, near San Cristoforo ; 
certainly a curious gift, and also a valuable one, 
for he often wrote to De Chaumont, Melzi, and 
the President of the Milan Water- Works, insisting 
on his claim. It is supposed that the gift was the 
permanent control of as much water as could be 
drawn off in a pipe twelve inches in diameter, to 
be applied to any purpose which he pleased. He 
could sell it to adjacent land-owners for irrigation, 
or use it for hydraulic purposes, and thus get a 
fixed revenue, or great facilities for experimenting. 
He does not seem to have used the gift, how- 
ever, although it was carefully disposed of in his 
will, as something of value. In connection with 
the canal was the great basin at San Cristoforo, 
which Leonardo designed and supervised, and 
from thence, it is seen, his reward was to be 
drawn. 

He wrote a pamphlet, in 1508, on the Martesan 
Canal, and devoted much of the next year to con- 
structing the great docks and basins at Milan. 
Probably also, he planned many mills, for fulling 
and other purposes, since he had a thorough un- 
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derstanding of this work, and Vasari says that he 
frequently utilized it. 

In March, 1509, he made a visit to Florence, 
probably to take care of new litigations with his 
brothers. It is supposed that he returned to Mi- 
lan by June, and superintended the splendid cele- 
brations which took place there when Louis XII. 
returned from his victory over the Venetians, at 
Agnadello. In common with the Milanese citi- 
zens, he now always spoke of Louis as " Our most 
Christian King." Frequent journeys now took 
place between Florence and Milan, while he con- 
tinued his contest with the Da Vincis. In March, 
15 10, he designed a wharf on the Great Canal, 
at Milan ; and a few months later he wrote from 
Florence, telling of the progress of the lawsuit. 
However this contest in the courts may have 
terminated, Leonardo was afterwards reconciled 
with his brothers, and bequeathed to them his 
property at Florence. 

The wise Marshal de Chaumont died in 1511 ; 
and, during the next year, the French army made 
a fearful sack of Brescia. This terrible event 
aroused all Lombardy against the foreign occu- 
pants ; and after the battle of Ravenna, when the 
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French, though victorious, suffered such heavy 
losses, a Swiss army occupied Milan, in the name 
of Maximih'an Sforza, Lodovico's son. Maximil- 
ian himself soon entered the city, under the tri- 
umphal arches which had been erected for his 
antagonist ; and the war between the French and 
North-Italians spread throughout all Lombardy, 
carrying with it unnumbered woes. Leonardo's 
hopes were shattered by this great change, al- 
though he was immediately employed by the new 
Duke, Maximilian, who had his portrait painted 
twice. 

During these seven years of Leonardo's second 
residence at Milan, he was in the maturity of his 
powers ; and it was evident that not all his time 
was occupied in engineering. To this period, 
therefore, the critics assign several of his undated 
pictures. One of these was the portrait of Mar- 
shal Trivulzio, a Milanese general, whom Louis 
XII. made governor of a part of Lombardy, and 
who commanded under Francis I., at the battle of 
Marignano. Some critics suppose that this por- 
trait is now in the Dresden Gallery, — the same 
which is also called Lodovico Sforza. Others 
think that Holbein painted this fine picture, and 
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that it represents Morett, the jeweller of Henry 
VIII., of England. *La Monaca,' now in the 
Pitti Palace, is a picture of a young nun, with a 
face of alluring beauty, and is probably the same 
which Leonardo's brother-in-law gave to Cardinal 
Salviati, in 1536. 

*La Colombine,' or * Flora,' is the picture of 
a beautiful woman, in blue drapery, now at the 
Hague, where the Hollanders call it * Frivolity,' 
or * Vanity.' It is believed by many critics that 
it was a portrait of the celebrated Diana of 
Poictiers, while others see in it a mysterious rep- 
resentation of some dreamy conceit of the artist. 
Several copies and perhaps replicas of this figure 
are still in existence. Another picture which 
Rumohr assigns to this period is the *Leda,' 
where the bride of Jupiter, perfectly nude, is 
seen, with two children, and the new-born Cas- 
tor and Pollux, near a far- winding and reedy- 
margined river, with a mountain range in the 
distance. This was one of the very few nude 
figures which Leonardo painted (although so fa- 
miliar with anatomy), and also one of his five 
classical compositions. Leda was once provided 
with garments by some prudish barbarians, and 
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renamed 'Charity;' but since its journeys from 
the Hesse-Cassel Gallery to Malmaison and the 
Hague, it has been restored to its former estate 
of undraped purity. There are three pictures in 
Roman palaces, representing * Vanity ' and * Mod- 
esty' in the usual allegorical manner; but the 
doubting Germans refer all these to Leonardo's 
pupils, Luini and Salal. Viardot, however, says 
of the one in the Sciarra Palace, " Its admirable 
beauty does not permit of doubts as to its au- 
thenticity." 

Another picture painted at Milan was the * St. 
Sebastian/ probably an emblematic portrait of 
some eminent person in the city. It was bought 
at Turin, about the year 1805, by the famous Du- 
bois, who. was forming a gallery for a young 
Italian prince. When the latter died, the picture 
was taken to Paris; and, in i860, the Czar of 
Russia paid $12,000 for it, and removed it to the 
Hermitage Palace. 

The most familiar portrait of Leonardo is that 
which he made of himself, in the year 1512, show- 
ing a venerable old man, with long and flowing 
hair, thick gray beard, large and mobile black 
eyes, and an aquiline nose. This is the picture 
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now in the Uffizi Gallery, from which so manv 
engravings have been made. Other portraits of 
the master, drawn by himself, in red or black 
chalk, are found at Windsor Castle, the Venetian 
Academy, at Milan, and in the Esterhazy Gal- 
lery, at Pest. 

Caterina di San Celso was now the reigning 
beauty at Milan, famous for her songs, her danc- 
ing, and her fascinating face, which had con- 
quered even King Louis himself. Rio says that 
this fair enchantress was Leonardo's model when 
he painted the * St. Catherine of Alexandria,' 
perhaps the sublime picture at St. Petersburg, 
which Stendhal attributes to Leonardo. There 
are many other St. Catherines which their pos-" 
sessors refer to the same hand, to the great wrath 
of the art-critics. 

About this time, Leonardo was commissioned 
by the noble Florentine, Camillo degli Albizzi, to 
paint a picture of St. John the Baptist. This 
famous work was subsequently taken to Spain, 
and was seen by Mengs in the possession of the 
Princess of the Asturias. 

Another picture of the same subject afterwards 
passed into the hands of Louis XIII., who gave 
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it to Charles I. of England, in exchange for 
Holbein's * Erasmus ' and Titian's * Holy Family/ 
Cromwell owned it, in his turn; and finally the 
amateur Jabach sold it to the Louvre, where it 
still remains, looking more like an antique Bac- 
chus than the great Forerunner. 

Two Madonnas were also painted for the King 
of France ; and Leonardo wrote from Florence 
that he hoped to finish them by the Easter of 
151 1. These have disappeared; and Rio thinks 
that they were taken to England when Henrietta 
Maria married Charles I., and perished in the 
conflagration at Whitehall Palace. Three of Le- 
onardo's pictures were destroyed at that time, 
and probably these were among them. 

* The Virgin among the Rocks ' {La Vierge aux 
Rockers) is one of the most exquisite of the Ital- 
ian Madonnas. There are three representations 
of this scene, of which that in the Louvre is best 
known, and the one in the Duke of Suffolk's 
collection has the highest claims to originality. 
Waagen and Passavant stigmatize the Louvre pic- 
ture as a copy, and prefer Suffolk's canvas, which 
was bought, in 1796, by Gavin Hamilton, for 
thirty sequins. Theophile Gautier has described 
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this composition as follows : " The aspect of the 
Virgin is mysterious and charming. A grotto of 
basaltic rocks shelters the divine group, who are 
sitting on the margin of a clear spring, in the 
transparent depths of which we see the pebbles 
of its bed. Through the arcade of the grotto, we 
discover a rocky landscape, with a few scattered 
trees, and crossed by a stream, on the banks of 
which rises a village. . . . Her head is spherical 
in form; the forehead well developed; the fine 
oval of her cheeks is gracefully rounded, so as to 
inclose a chin most delicately curved; the eyes 
with lowered lids inclosed with shadow ; and the 
nose, not on a line with the forehead, like that of 
a Greek statue, but still finely cut." 

For the Church of San Celso the master painted 
his celebrated composition of * The Virgin Seated 
on the Knees of St. Anna,' which was afterwards 
replaced by a copy, and is now in the Louvre. 
The miracles attributed to the image of the Vir- 
gin at San Celso (which continued until 1845) at- 
tracted such a vast wealth of offerings to that 
church that its clergy commissioned Bramante, 
Raphael, and Leonardo to execute works of 
adornment therefor. Leonardo's picture was so 
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famous that Bishop Giovio thought it enough to 
insure his fame forever, and many repetitions were 
made by Salai, Luini, and others, for the Italian 
churches. Waagen, Rosini, and- Delecluze chal- 
lenge the authenticity of the picture at the Louvre, 
and Passavant, Taine, and Houssaye defend it. 
In a light-toned rocky landscape the Virgin is seen 
seated on St/ Anna's knees, and the Infant Saviour 
is playing with a lamb. As Gautier says : " The 
head of the Virgin is exquisitely fine in outline ; 
her face beams with virginal grace and maternal 
love ; her eyes are bathed in tenderness, and her 
half-smiling mouth has that indefinable expression 
of which Leonardo alone knew the secret." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Exodus of Leonardo's School. — Leonardo at Rome. — Leo X.— 
Pictures Painted at Rome. — The Old Master Overmatched. 

The wars and confusions which were sweeping 
through Lombardy rendered that country an un- 
congenial home for the tranquil Leonardo, who 
finally made ready to seek a more peaceful abode. 
In September, therefore, the patriarch of Milanese 
art set out on a long journey to Central Italy, at- 
tended by his devoted and filial disciples, Melzi, 
Salal, Giovanni Beltraffio, Lorenzo (a Florentine 
pupil), and Fanfoia. After remaining for a short 
time in Florence, under the new Medici regime, 
the little band of artists joined the train of the 
Duke Giuliano de' Medici, and went to Rome. 
. Michael Angelo was in Florence at that time, and, 
as Vasari says, " there was great disdain between 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti and Leonardo." The 
great architect either followed his rival to Rome, 
or else plotted against him there, reviving the jeal- 
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ousy of the previous years. Raphael, on the other 
hand, treated him with honor and courtesy. 

Pope Leo X. received Leonardo very cordially, 
and bade him " work for the glory of God, Italy, 
Leo X., and Leonardo da Vinci ;" but gave him no 
commission of importance, since the strong Anti- 
Gallican feeling then prevailing at Rome naturally 
antagonized an artist who had been so long con- 
nected with the French. The Pope, indeed, valued 
him chiefly as an alchemist, and Vasari thus de- 
scribes some of his achievements in this direc- 
tion : " Leonardo, having composed a kind of paste 
from wax, made of this, while it was still in its 
half-liquid state, certain figures of animals, entirely 
hollow, and exceedingly slight in texture, which 
he then filled with air. When he blew into these 
figures, he would make them fly into the air, but 
when the air within them had escaped they fell to 
the ground. One day the vine-dresser of the Bel- 
vedere found a very curious lizard, and for this 
creature Leonardo constructed wings, made from 
the skins of other lizards flayed for the purpose ; 
into these wings he put quicksilver, so that when 
the animal walked, the wings moved also, with a 
tremulous motion ; he then made eyes, horns, and 
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a beard for the creature, which he tamed and kept 
in a case ; he would then show it to the friends 
who came to visit him, and all who saw it ran away 
terrified. He more than once, likewise, caused 
the intestines of a sheep to be cleaned and scraped 
until they were brought into such a state of tenuity 
that they could be held within the hollow of the 
hand. Having then placed in a neighboring cham- 
ber a pair of blacksmiths bellows, to which he had 
made fast one end of the intestines, he would 
blow into them until he caused them to fill the 
whole room, which was a very large one, insomuch 
that whoever might be therein was compelled to 
take refuge in a corner ; he thus showed them 
transparent and full of wind, remarking that where- 
as they had previously been contained within a 
small compass, they were now filling all space, and 
this, he would say, was a fit emblem of talent or 
genius. He made numbers of these follies in 
various kinds, occupied himself much with mirrors 
and optical instruments, and made the most singu- 
lar experiments in seeking oils for painting, and 
varnishes to preserve the work when executed." 

The description of the metamorphosed lizard 
illustrates one of Leonardo's favorite amusements, 
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in which he spent much valuable time. Among 
his papers, we find the following extraordinary 
prescription : " If you wish to make a chimera, or 
imaginary animal, appear natural (let us suppose 
a serpent), take the head of a mastiff, the eyes of 
a cat, the ears of a porcupine, the mouth of a 
hare, the brows of a lion, the temples of an old 
cock, and the neck of a sea-tortoise/' 

Baldassare Turini, of Pescia, Raphael's friend 
and Leo's almoner, secured two pictures from 
Leonardo, which long remained in the Turini 
family, but are now lost. One of these was a 
careful and very beautiful Madonna and Child; 
the other was a picture of an infant, "which is 
beautiful and graceful to a miracle." Mr. James 
Jackson Jarves thinks that the Madonna is the 
picture which he acquired, now in the Yale-Col- 
lege Gallery; but Houssaye says it is now in 
the Munich Gallery, and somewhat resembles 
*The Virgin among the Rocks.' 

It is supposed that Leonardo painted for Leo 
X. the beautiful ' Holy Family of St. Petersburg,' 
wherein the Virgin is seen holding the Holy 
Child, to whom St. John offers a tazza, while 
St. Joseph and St. Catherine stand in the back- 
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ground. The latter is supposed to have been 
a portrait of the beautiful Princess Philiberta of 
Savoy, the bride of Giuliano de' Medici. Viardot 
and other critics refuse to consider this work 
as Leonardo's ; but Passavant affirms it. Pagavi 
thought it so beautiful that he held that it was 
marked with Da Vinci's monogram to prevent it 
from being attributed to Raphael ; and Stendhal 
says that " Leonardo never painted anything bet- 
ter or more sublime." When the Germans plun- 
dered Mantua, this picture vanished from the 
ducal palace, and long afterwards fell into the 
possession of the Abb6 Salvadori, a secretary of 
the Count Firmian, Governor of Mantua. The 
Abbe hid the picture, lest Firmian should compel 
him to restore it to the palace; and after liis 
death it was secretly forwarded to Mori, a village 
of the district of Trent, where Salvadori's heirs, 
long afterwards, sold it to the Empress Catherine 
of Russia. 

* The Madonna of the Bas-relief ' is in the pos- 
session of Lord Monson; and Passavant calls it 
"one of the best preserved works of Leonardo, 
an admirable and original picture," though certain 
otlier critics consider it as a skilful copy. It is 
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similar in composition to the Holy Family at the 
Hermitage, save that St. Zacharias is substituted 
for St. Catherine, and derives its name from a bit 
of bas-relief in the lower left comer. Cardinal 
Fesch also owned a picture similar to this; and 
the Duke of Melzi has another, in his palace at 
Milan, which is attributed to Cesare da Sesto. 

The infant picture of Turini is supposed by 
Lanzi to be the same which is now in the muni- 
cipal palace at Bologna, — a Child Jesus, l)dng in 
a rich cradle ornamented with pearls. His head 
surrounded by a luminous circle. Stendhal also 
believes that this work was by Leonardo. 

After the master had closely studied Angelo's 
famous fresco of ' The Last Judgment,' he turned 
aside and said, " Michael Angelo is a great man ; 
but he has few models for so many figures," — a 
criticism which has often been repeated by mod- 
ern connoisseurs. 

Vasari says that when Leo X. commissioned 
Leonardo to paint a certain picture, he began 
to distil oils and prepare herbs for the varnish 
before commencing the design, at which the Pope 
exclaimed, "Alas! this man will assuredly do 
nothing at all, since he is thinking of the end 
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before he has made a beginning of his work." 
This remark was quickly borne to the painter, to 
whom it caused the greatest displeasure. 

It was impossible for the veteran artist, who had 
so long been the first master in Northern Italy, 
to content himself as the third at Rome, where 
Raphael and Angelo received all the most honor- 
able commissions, and he was treated rather as a 
skilful juggler than as a painter of transcendent 
power. When he was drawn into the competition 
for the plans of the fa(;ade of San Lorenzo, at 
Florence, and Angelo overmastered him, the ven- 
erable Leonardo determined to seek a land where 
his talents could be more highly appreciated, and 
to leave the rich Roman field to Angelo and 
Raphael, and the younger artists. He had always 
been, in so far as relates to art, a prophet without 
honor in his own Florence ; and at his advanced 
age he could hardly have ventured to rival the two 
great artists then in favor at Rome. Probably, if 
he had tried some worthy work in the Eternal City, 
he would have proved his equality with the two 
princes of art, and become a worthy member of 
an illustrious triumvirate, enriching Rome with the 
choicest of masterpieces. Whether the procras- 
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tinating, fastidious, and impractical Leonardo 
could have frescoed the Vatican halls as his rivals 
did, may be matter of doubt, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that under proper influences he 
could not have repeated and perhaps surpassed his 
Milanese triumphs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The Call of France. — Pavian Festivities. — Farewell to Italy. — Leo- 
nardo in France. — His Death. — The Last Testament 



Leonardo had not long to wait before finding 
the noblest and most congenial patron. When 
Francis I. succeeded Louis XII. on the throne 
of France, he straightway led an army into Italy, 
defeated the Lombards in the tremendous battle of 
Marignano, and re-occupied Milan. The Pope 
hastened to make peace with the brilliant young 
sovereign, and yielded also Parma and Piacenza 
to him, by the treaty of Viterbo, in October, 1515. 
No sooner had Leonardo heard of these successes 
of the French than he hastened to Lombardy, and 
was received with great joy by Francis I., who 
restored to him the office of Painter to the King, 
and settled upon him an annual pension of seven 
hundred golden crowns. 

The master owned an estate at Fiesole, near 
Florence, which was perhaps a part of the patri- 
mony for which he had fought so long in the 
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courts, since Ser Piero da Vinci had owned proi> 
erty at that place. In the winter of 15 15-16, he 
wrote to his steward there the following letter, 
containing several ideas far in advance of the 
times : — 

" The four last bottles were not up to my expec- 
tation, for which I am very sorry ; the vines of 
Fiesole, being much improved in quality, ought to 
furnish first-rate wine for our Italy, as well as for 
Ser Ottaviano. You know, however, that I told 
you it would be necessary to manure the stony 
ground with lime mortar from destroyed houses or 
walls, and this dries the root ; and the stem and 
leaves draw in from the air tlie matters necessary 
to the perfection of the grape. Besides, we have 
now a very bad habit of making wine in uncovered 
vessels, and so the essence escapes into the air 
during fermentation, and nothing remains but a 
tasteless liquor colored by the dregs and the pulp ; 
moreover, they do not shift it as they ought from 
vessel to vessel, in consequence of which the wine 
becomes turbid and difficult of digestion. How- 
ever, if you and others will profit by these reason- 
ings, we shall drink good wine. May the Blessed 
Virgin save you.'* 
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At Pavia marvellous festivities and entertain- 
ments greeted the advent of the knightly young 
King, and it is supposed that at this time Leonardo 
devised the wonderful automaton of which Lomazzo 
speaks, — a lion filled with hidden machinery by 
means of which it walked up to the throne, and 
opening its breast, showed it filled with a great 
number of fleurs-de-lys, in compliment to the 
French sovereign. It was thus that the artist's 
philosophical studies enabled him to cater to the 
foibles of his times, and to mould his experiments 
to create diversions for the courtiers. At about the 
same time as the Pavian festivities, Leonardo ac- 
companied the King to Bologna, where Francis 
held a conference with Leo X. ; and here he who 
had been treated at Rome with scant honor, now 
appeared as the favorite of a mighty prince. 

When Francis I. was about to return to his own 
country, after the brilliant Italian campaign, he 
desired to carry with him * The Last Supper,' and 
finding this impossible, consoled himself by taking 
its artist instead. Neglected at Florence, chilled 
at Rome, and uneasy under the stern military gov- 
ernment at Milan, Leonardo left Italy without 
grief, and sought a new and goodlier land. It 
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must be confessed that he had but little of the 
Italia spirit, that dauntless and pathetic love of 
country which was the ruling thought of Julius II., 
of Angelo, of Guido, and in this latest century, of 
so many heroes who have held their lives as of 
light value when thus inspired. 

In his journey to France the venerable master 
was attended by his devoted friends and pupils, 
Melzi and Salai, and by his favorite servant Vil- 
lanis, all of whom had also been with him during 
the Roman sojourn. King Francis gave them as 
residence the Chateau of Cloux-de-Murailles, just 
outside the walls of the royal castle of Amboise, 
a little estate which Charles VIII. had bought 
from the mayor of Tours in 1490. Cloux was a 
beautiful retreat, with forests and meadows, gar- 
dens and fish-ponds, and a great hall, which was 
arranged as a studio. 

The Chateau of Cloux was so near to Amboise 
that its occupants could still mingle with the gai- 
eties of the court, and enjoy the society of cour- 
tiers and diplomatists, as aforetime. He even set 
the fashions for the royal household, says Miche- 
let, and the King and his dependants copied his 
costumes, and the cut of his beard and hair. In 
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15 17, he directed the festivities when Lorenzo 
de' Medici, the Duke of Urbino, married a prin- 
cess of the House of Bourbon. 

After breakfast the venerable master used to 
take Salai's arm, and walk to Amboise, looking 
like a white-haired Druid, and meeting with tokens 
of respect on all sides. His life here was peace- 
ful and serene, and made a fitting close to so 
active and laborious a career. 

Leonardo was placed at the head of all artistic 
undertakings in France, and was furnished with a 
pension, and horses to attend the royal court, 
whether at Blois, Paris, or Fontainebleau. French 
art, at this time, had not progressed beyond tlie 
illumination of manuscript, wherein, indeed, it had 
excelled for two centuries. But the two last kings, 
Louis XII. and Francis I., who had carried their 
arms far into Italy, were charmed by the grandeur 
of the art of that country, and earnestly desired to 
transplant it across the Alps. Francis probably 
thought that Leonardo would found an academy 
in France, as he had done in Milan, and educate 
a jgroup of artists in a new Franco-Italian manner. 
But the master made no attempt to establish 
another Vincian academy, and had no French 
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pupils or followers. It was reserved for three other 
Italians, II Rasso, Primaticcio, and Niccol6 dell' 
Abbate, to found a school for France, at Fontaine- 
bleau ; but theirs was the art of the decadence and 
the mannerists, and its extravagances and exag- 
gerations corrupted the French school in its cradle. 
Leonardo seemed to have been blighted the mo- 
ment he passed the Alps, and to have lost all his 
former activity and ambition. Petted and rewarded 
by the King, surrounded by the most loving friends, 
and reverently looked up to by the far inferior 
artists of France, he had attained the summit of 
ambition, and no longer felt the keen incentive to 
labor, which formerly overcame his natural dila- 
toriness. He was enervated and rendered languid 
by the fatal luxuries which surrounded him, and 
ceased to be a creator of noble works of art or 
science. Perhaps his age had some effect in this 
direction, for there are but few men who can follow 
Angelo and Titian in carrying on mighty enter- 
prises to the very close of a long life. No more 
great works issued from Leonardo's once busy 
brain and skilful hand, and he made only a few 
feeble plans, such as that of the canal of Romer- 
entin, whither he went early in 1518. He also 
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visited Blois, and made a short sojourn in Paris. 
The Abb^ Fontani claims that he went to Rouen 
also, — but abbes claim a great many things. 

At length Leonardo fell into a languor, and be- 
gan to decline, slowly, yet all too surely. During 
the many months in which he was thus sinking 
away, Vasari says that he " wrought diligently to 
make himself acquainted with the Catholic ritual, 
and with the good and holy path of the Christian 
religion. He then confessed with great penitence 
and many tears ; and, although he could not sup- 
port himself on his feet, yet being sustained in 
the arms of his servants and friends, he devoutly 
received the Holy Sacrament while thus out of 
bed." 

It has been inferred from certain expressions 
used by Vasari when writing of his last days, that 
Leonardo's scientific and philosophical studies 
and speculations had made him a rationalist, or 
had at least given him an indifference towards 
religion. In a passage in the first edition of 
Vasari (afterwards suppressed), it is said that, " by 
this means he conceived such heretical ideas that 
he did not belong to any religion, esteeming it 
better to be a philosopher than a Christian." 
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It does not yet clearly appear whether this 
withdrawn charge was well-founded or otherwise, 
although it is certain that Leonardo was always 
a free and daring investigator, in an age when 
faith meant contented blindness, and examination 
meant heresy. Indeed, it is more than likely 
that he would have been punished for sorcery or 
necromancy, if he had not always enjoyed the 
protection of great princes. Rio infers his ortho- 
doxy from his last will and testament, in which 
"he commends his soul to our sovereign Lord 
and Master, God, to the glorious Virgin Mary, to 
our Lord, St. Michael, and to all the beatified 
saints and saintesses of Paradise ; " but it is 
especially unwise to judge of a man's life and 
opinions by utterances made at the moments 
when he is in contemplation of death. 

In some of Leonardo's writings, we find keen 
bits of satire directed apparently against the 
clergy, — "the numerous crowd that heap up 
great riches, paying for the same in invisible 
coin;" and "those who avoid hard work and 
poor living, that they may inhabit rich palatial 
edifices, clearly demonstrating that, by so doing, 
they exalt the glory of God." Two memoranda 
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seem to refer to some persecutions which Leo 
nardo suffered from the Church, which, he said, 
reprimanded him " for working at his art on feast- 
days, and investigating the works of God." Else- 
where he wrote this statement: "When I made 
the Lord God an infant, you imprisoned me; 
now, if I make Him grown-up, you would treat 



me worse." 



There are no indications that Leonardo fell 
away from a life of purity and dignity, even in 
that age of libertinism, and under the influence 
of his own vivacity and enthusiasm. The ques- 
tion as to whether or no he was theoretically 
religious may not now be answered, and theories 
based on assumed probabilities are unsafe ; yet 
he certainly led a higher life than most of the 
pontiffs and cardinals of his generation ; and even 
when he painted undraped figures, he gave them 
modest attitudes and downcast eyes. 

The will of Leonardo, made only nine days 
before his death, is a document full of interest, as 
showing a fervent desire that his funeral cere- 
monies should be attended with the high pomp of 
the Roman ritual, and also his kindly care for 
the friends and servants left behind : — 
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" The said testator desires to be buried in the 
Church of St. Florentin at Amboise, and that his 
body be carried there by the chaplains of that 
place. That his body be accompanied from the 
said place to the said Church of St. Florentin by 
the chapter of said church, and also by the rector 
and prior, or by the vicars and chaplains of the 
Church of St. Denis d^Amboise, as well as by the 
Minorite Friars of the said place. And that before 
his body be carried to the said church, the testa- 
tor desires that there should be three high masses 
celebrated in the said Church of St. Florentin, 
with deacons and sub-deacons ; and that, on the 
same day, there shall also be said thirty low masses 
of St. Gregory. In the said Church of St. Denis, 
a like service shall be celebrated, and also in the 
church of the said Minorite Friars. 

" The aforesaid testator gives and concedes to 
Messire Francesco da Melzi, gentleman, of Milan, 
in gratitude for the services that he has rendered 
him in times past, all and every one of the books 
which the said testator now possesses, and other 
instruments and drawings concerning his art and 
the profession of painter. 

" The testator gives and concedes forever and 
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perpetually to Battista da Villanis, his servant, 
the half of a garden that he has outside of the 
walls of Milan ; and the other half of his garden 
to Salai, his servant, in which garden tlie said 
Salai has built and constructed a house which 
shall be and shall remain forever the property of 
the said Salai, and of his heirs and successors ; 
and this in recompense of the good and kind ser- 
vice that the aforesaid Salai and Villanis have 
rendered him hitherto. The said testator gives 
to his maid-servant, Maturina, a garment of good 
black cloth trimmed with fur, a hood of cloth 
and ten ducats paid at one time ; and this also in 
recompense of the good services of the said Ma- 
turina up to this day. 

" He wishes that at his obsequies there shall be 
sixty torches borne by sixty poor men, who shall 
be paid for carrying them according to the discre- 
tion of the said Melzi, which torches shall be 
divided among the four churches above men- 
tioned. The said testator gives to each one of 
the said churches ten pounds of wax in large 
candles, which shall be sent to the said churches 
to be made use of on the day in which the ser 
vices above named shall be celebrated. Item : 
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that alms shall be given to the poor of the Hos- 
pital of God, and to the poor of St. Lazarus, at 
Amboise ; and that, for this purpose, there shall 
be given and paid to the treasuries of each broth- 
erhood the sum of seventy sous tournais." 

Furthermore, he bequeathed to Melzi all his 
garments and the arrears of the pension due him 
from Francis \ to Villanis his rights in the water 
of the canal at Milan, and also all his furniture 
and utensils at Cloux; and to his brothers, Giu- 
liano da Vinci and the others, his estate at Fie- 
sole, and four hundred golden crowns deposited 
at Florence. 

The Da Vinci family is kept up in the descend- 
ants of his brother Domenico, the latest of whom, 
Paolo da Vinci, was born in 187 1. Pierino da 
Vinci, Leonardo's nephew, attained a fair rank as 
an artist \ and two others who bore the nam.e be- 
came famous as musicians. 

Vasari goes on to say : " The king, who was ac- 
customed frequently and affectionately to visit him, 
came immediately afterwards to his room, and he 
causing himself out of reverence to be raised up, 
sat in his bed, describing his malady and its dif- 
ferent circumstances, lamenting besides that he 
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had offended God and man, not having worked in 
art as he ought to have done. He was then seized 
with violent paroxysm, the forerunner of deatli, 
when the King, rising and supporting his head to 
give him such assistance and do him such favor 
as he could, the spirit of Leonardo, which was 
most divine, conscious that it could attain to no 
greater honor, breathed its last in the arms of the 
King." 

Many subsequent writers have discredited Va- 
sari's story that Leonardo died in the arms of the 
King, and have tried to prove that Francis I. was 
not at Amboise at the time. But Vasari received 
his information from Melzi, who was with the mas- 
ter until the last, and it is difficult to see how he 
could have erred in this matter. Arsene Hous- 
saye has discussed the question at great length, 
reviewing all the objections, and professing his 
faith in the substantial truth of the old chroni- 
cler's account, although for many years he had 
been among the doubters. M. Aimc Champol- 
lion, M. Leon de Laborde, and other modern 
French critics support the same viev/ ; and so do 
Felibien, De Files, De Chambray, and other an- 
cient writers. 
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Dufresne and several other writers have favored 
a hypothesis that the master died at Fontainebleau, 
but that was only a small hunting-lodge at the 
time, rarely visited by the King. Ten or twelve 
years later a colony of artists and architects went 
there, and began the erection of the splendid pal- 
ace which still adorns those vast forests. Among 
these was a Flemish painter named Leonardi, 
v/hose name probably gave rise to this erroneous 
theory. Furthermore, it could not have been pos- 
sible for Leonardo to have gone to Fontainebleau 
in the nine days which elapsed between making 
his will, at Amboise, and his death. 

The body of the great master was buried in 
the Church of St. Florentin, but it is not known 
that a monument was erected over it. The wars 
which soon afterwards devastated France, in the 
name of religion, did not spare the Amboise 
shrines; and no tomb of note was left in St. 
Florentin. In 1808, the church was utterly de- 
molished by the sacrilegious Senator Ducos, when 
even the grave-stones were sold, and the leaden 
coffins were melted down. In the last century, 
Pagavi made a pilgrimage to Amboise, in search 
of Leonardo's tomb, but could find no trace of 
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it; and, in 1863, Ars^ne Houssaye went thither, 
attended by several high officials, bent on discov- 
ering the grave. The site of the church was occu- 
pied by a grove, wherein an ancient gardener 
had buried the bones of the unearthed skeletons, 
with which the children of Amboise had been 
playing nine-pins. Houssaye's workmen dug in 
three places on the site, finding several tombs, 
bits of statuary and tablets, parts of the pavement 
of the church, and vaults reached by subterra- 
nean stone stairways. At last, in the choir, 
where tradition said that Leonardo was buried, 
they found a skeleton, with the skull resting on 
the hand, as if musing, and with fragments of 
white hair, sandals, and brown cloth, coins of 
mediaeval Italy and of Francis I., and a vase 
filled with perfumed charcoal. Near by were 
fragments of slabs, two of which were marked, 

LEO INC EO DUS VINC. 

The skeleton measured five feet and eight 
inches, the recorded height of Leonardo, and the 
skull, pronounced by doctors as that of a septua- 
genarian, corresponded in shape with the portrait 
of the artist. It was well-balanced and powerful, 
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with a broad, high, and projecting brow. M. 
Houssaye submits the evidence thus obtained, 
and leaves his readers to draw their own infer- 
ences. His task was well and faithfully done, in 
the presence of artists, antiquaries, prelates, and 
other men of high qualifications \ and the general 
impression among these was that the remains of 
Leonardo had at last been restored to honor. 

In 1873, Italy raised a noble monument to 
Leonardo, near the entrance of the Victor-Eman- 
uel Arcades, at Milan. The statue of the ven- 
erable master stands on a lofty pedestal, with his 
arms on his breast, and his head bowed in deep 
reflection. Below are four large bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting scenes in his life. 

Projecting sub-pedestals sustain noble and life- 
like statues of the master's chief disciples, Cesare 
da Sesto, Marco d'Oggione, Giovanni Eeltraffio, 
and Andrea Solario ; and at the base of the pedes- 
tal are four inscriptions, one of which dedicates 
the monument " To the Renewer of the Arts and 
Sciences." During the same year a loan collec- 
tion of the works of Leonardo's school was held 
at Milan, and about three hundred pictures were 
placed on exhibition. 
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Tn Melzi's letter, apprising the master's brothers 
of his decease, he says : " He was to me the best 
of fathers, and it is impossible for me to express 
the grief that his death has caused me. Until the 
day when my body is laid under the ground, I 
shall experience perpetual sorrow, and not without 
reason, for he daily showed me the most devoted 
and warmest affection. His loss is a grief to 
every one, for it is not in the power of nature to 
reproduce another such a man. May the Almighty 
accord him everlasting rest." 

Leonardo's little household was speedily broken 
up. Melzi remained in France for some time, as 
a pensioner of the King, and Villanis also staid, 
in Melzi's service. Salai returned to Italy, and 
won great success by painting from the unfinished 
designs, having acquired the master's style so 

a 

nearly that the best critics are unable to say 
whether certain pictures are by him or Leonardo. 
The marvellous scene at Leonardo's death-bed 
has been portrayed by Vien, Fleury, Gigoux, and 
Angelica Kauffman ; while Cornelius, in the Log- 
gie frescos at Munich, illustrated his birth, his 
manner of painting portraits, and his death in tlie 
anns of Francis. 
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Strozzi, the Florentine poet, said of our Leon- 
ardo: 

" He alone 
Vanquished all others ; Phidias he surpassed, 
Surpassed Apelles, and the conquering troop 
Of their proud followers." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Leonardo as a Philosopher and a Writer. 

Humboldt says : " He was the greatest physical 
philosopher of the fifteenth century. . . . If the 
views of Leonardo da Vinci upon physical sub- 
jects had not remained buried in his MSS., the 
field of observation offered by the New World 
would have been explored in many of its branches 
of science before the grand epoch of Galileo, Pas- 
cal, and Huygens." 

He sympathized profoundly with the revival of 
ancient learning in Italy, and in an epitaph which 
was prepared for him, under his own supervision, 
he called himself, "The admirer of the ancients 
and their grateful disciple. One thing is lacking 
to me : their science of proportion. I have done 
what I could ; may posterity pardon me." He 
devoted the most earnest study to Vitruvius, whose 
book on architecture had recently been translated 
by Fra Paciolo ; since the great question of the 
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day in Milan was one relating to architecture, 
when the Cathedral, there approaching comple- 
tion, was about to be crowned with a cupola. The 
main contest arose over the question whether the 
cupola should be of the Gothic or Renaissance 
type, and was stormily debated by the Italian 
architects, and by others whom Sforza summoned 
from Germany. 

After Leonardo's death, his vast collections of 
manuscripts and notes were bequeathed to Fran- 
cesco Melzi, who retained them with religious care, 
although no attempt was made to arrange tiiese 
confused treasures of scientific facts, hints of 
discoveries, germ-thoughts, and careless notes. 
There were also many anatomical drawings, by 
which, says Vasari, Melzi "set great store, to- 
gether with the portrait of Leonardo of blessed 
memory." Some of the papers passed out of Mel- 
zi's hands ; and his son allowed the remainder to 
be scattered in all directions. Thirteen volumes 
of them were stolen from a later descendant, and 
he was not aware of their loss ; and when Mazenta 
recovered them and returned them to him, Melzi 
"wondered that he should have taken so much 
trouble in the matter, and told him to keep them. 
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adding that there were many more which had lain 
for years in the garrets of the Villa Melzi." 

The fragmentary character of these papers is 
forecast and explained by Leonardo himself, in 
the note prefixed to one of the MSS. : " Begun at 
Florence, in the house of Pietro di Braccio Mar- 
telli, on the 2 2d of March, 1508 ; and this may be 
a collection without order, extracted from many 
papers which I have copied, hoping hereafter to 
arrange them in their proper order, according to 
the subjects of which they treat. I expect that be- 
fore concluding this task, I shall have to repeat the 
same thing more than once ; wherefore, reader, do 
not blame me, seeing that the things are many, 
and I cannot keep them in my memory and say, 
*This I will not write because I have already 
written it/ " 

Among these chaotic papers are the hints of 
many ideas which subsequent discoverers realized, 
though the too versatile Italian did not care to 
develop them. There are also false and inaccu- 
rate deductions, sometimes corrected by the writer 
himself in later treatises; and quests after falla- 
cies, necromancy, perpetual motion, and the like. 

The Codice Atlantico is a collection of four hun- 
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dred of Leonardo's drawings and manuscripts 
gathered together by the Cavaliere Leoni, and 
afterwards owned by Count Arconauti. Refusmg 
an offer of 3000 doubloons for it from James I. of 
England, the Count presented the Codice to tlie 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, where it still remains. 
When Napoleon conquered Italy he carried this 
collection and Petrarch's copy of Virgil to his 
palace himself, allowing no one to touch them, 
and saying with great delight: "These are my 
own." After the final humiliation of France, the 
Atlantic Codex was brought back from Paris to 
Milan. Another great volume remains in the 
National Library at Paris, containing 392 pages, 
and bearing the following title in gold letters : 
"Designs of Machines for the Secret Arts and 
Other Things of Leonardo da Vinci ; Gathered by 
Pompeo Leoni." Another volume, composed of 
notes on the mathematics and physics, is now in 
the Arundel MSS., at the British Museum. Four- 
teen volumes still remain in Paris, and have never 
yet been properly examined. At Holkham there 
is a MS. of the Libro Originale di Natura, 

Another Milanese artist had some of Leonardo's 
writings on art, which he showed to Vasari, an- 
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nouncing his intention of publishing them at 
Rome. These were probably the same as the 
Trattato delta Fittura, which Du Fresne published 
in Paris, in 1651, in the Italian language, with 
illustrations by Poussin and Alberti. A French 
translation appeared in the same year, and an 
English edition followed, since which it has been 
published in most of the languages of Europe. 
Schom said that the Trattato is still " one of the 
best guides and counsellors of the painter ; " Alga- 
rotti declared that he should not desire any better 
elementary work on the art of painting ; and it is 
indeed an encyclopaedia of art, dry, clear, and 
concise, but with an unfortunate lack of coherence 
between its sections. None of the manuscripts 
from which it has been edited are in the master's 
handwriting, whence it is inferred that it was a 
compilation of his sayings and notes, prepared by 
some disciple or friend. Rubens wrote a com- 
mentary on this treatise y and Annibale Caracci 
used to say that if during his youth he had read 
the golden book of Leonardo's precepts, he would 
have been spared twenty years of useless labor. 

The Trattato del Moto e Misura dell^ Acqua 
(" Treatise on the Motion and Power of Water,") 
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is another of these manuscripts which has been 
printed ; and in 1872 a folio volume was published 
at Milan, containing many of the writings from the 
Atlantic Codex. In 1797, Venturi wrote a treatise 
on the physico-mathematical works of Leonardo, 
revealing his vast knowledge on these topics, yet 
scarcely more than hinting at the comprehensive- 
ness of his studies therein. 

Leonardo declared that all sciences, except the- 
ology, metaphysics, and law, were related to art; 
and his studies ranged diligently over this wide 
expanse of knowledge. Most scholars, in those 
days, were paying close heed to theology and 
metaphysics, but the master ignored these utterly, 
in favor of the natural sciences. Albertus Magnus 
was the only schoolman whom he studied, and it 
is to be remembered that Albertus was called a 
magician, in his day, because of his knowledge of 
chemistry and physics. Gioberti says that science 
is a straight line, and art is a curved line, yet 
Leonardo tried to walk in both ways at the same 
time, though much to the damage of his paintings, 
since he so often used fugitive and experimental 
colors. Indeed, it seems certain that his bias was 
towards science, rather than art. 

8 
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Brown says that Leonardo first introduced the 
art of engraving on wood and copper; and the 
Marquis d' Adda points out an engraving of Monna 
Lisa as certainly by his hand. Brown also be- 
lieves that the master engraved the portraits of the 
most eminent literary men at Lodovico's court, 
prefaced to their works ; the frontispiece of Gafo- 
rio's treatise on music ; a rude print of * The Last 
Supper '; and other pictures. 

He indulged freely in astronomical speculations, 
wondering at the appearance of " the new moon 
with the old moon in her arms;" falsely referring 
the twinkling of the stars to our own eyesight; 
and dogmatically writing that "the moon must 
have a spring and summer every month, with 
greater variations of temperature and colder equi- 
noxes than we have." 

Geology was then an unknown science, and fos- 
sils were regarded as caprices of nature, the stars, 
or the devil. But Leonardo frequently observed 
these things, especially during his journeys over 
the Alps and Apennines, and rejected the crude 
ideas then prevalent, considering the fossil shells 
and fishes as remnants of pre-historic life, imbed- 
ded in mud which had hardened into stone. 
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Leonardo was a close and admiring student of 
botany, and Uzielli demonstrated, in the "New 
Journal of Italian Botany" for 1869, that he first 
laid down the fundamental laws regulating the 
distribution of leaves. The sixth book of the Pit- 
tura contains many notes on leaves and boughs, 
bark and wood ; and the Atlantic Codex, among 
many other minutely accurate records of obser- 
vation, speaks of the circles of wood denoting the 
age of a tree, while their density depends on the 
dryness or wetness of their natal seasons, and 
states that the centre of a tree is nearer the south- 
ern bark than the northern. There is also a re- 
cipe for coloring leaves and applying them so as 
to form what is now called nature-painting. 

In chemistry he made many researches, improv- 
ing furnaces and stills, studying the properties of 
flame and smoke, inventing poisonous vapors to 
be used in war, purifying oils, distilling perfumes, 
and compounding colors and varnishes, acids for 
engraving, and mixtures for fire- works. In the 
same connection he investigated the processes of 
metallurgy, and wrote copiously on the founder's 
art. 

Leonardo's observations in hydrostatics v;erc 
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fruitful in benefits to Northern Italy, and con- 
nected his infinite speculations with the supply of 
the wants of man. He studied nature earnestly, 
and embodied the results thereof in a treatise on 
fluids. He inquired into capillary attraction, the 
properties of siphons, and the phenomena attend- 
ing the action of heat on water ; and argued that 
rain-drops grew larger as they approached the 
earth. He planned numerous canals ; invented a 
new form of lock-gates ; economized the services 
of excavators ; and devised the colmata system of 
drainage. 

Leonardo's studies in optics were very careful 
and minute, and resulted in the discovery of new 
ellects with the camera-obscura, and original ideas 
recorded in many of his MSS. He understood 
the offices of the crystalline lens, the iris, and the 
pupil ; tried to measure the intensity of light ; ex- 
perimented with concave and convex mirrors ; and 
foreshadowed the telescope and the theory of dif- 
fraction of light. In perspective, he also made 
numerous investigations, and formulated several 
correct rules, which he signed, "Leonardo Vin- 
cio, the disciple of Practice." Many experiments 
on the properties of heat arc detailed in the MSS.; 
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and show that he understood radiation and the di- 
latation of heated bodies, and suspected the equiv- 
alent character of heat and motion. He also gave 
some attention to magnetism, and noted certain of 
its phenomena. 

In mechanical science he made yet deeper 
studies, saying that — " No insensible thing can 
move of itself; its motion must be caused by 
others," — and the moving power is force, which 
he thus defines : " Force is a power spiritual, in- 
corporeal, and impalpable, which occurs for a short 
period in bodies which, from accidental violence, 
are out of their natural repose. I call it spiritual, 
because in it there is an invisible life ; and incor- 
poreal and impalpable, because the body in which it 
originates increases neitiier in form nor in weight." 
Further on, he seems to have had intuitions of the 
theory of gravitation, the grades of velocity and 
their causes, compound motion, varying attraction, 
percussion, and atmospheric resistance. The ex- 
periments which he used in these researches were 
curious and complex, and are recorded carefully 
ill the MSS. 

It is probable that he wrote a treatise on human 
anatomy; and his drawings on this theme still 
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adorn the Windsor collection. Vasari speaks also 
of his work on the anatomy of the horse, but this 
has utterly disappeared. 

Vasari says that Leonardo devised a method of 
perforating mountains, so that they could thus be 
easily passed from one plain to another ; and on 
the other hand, he wasted not a little time " de- 
signing a series of cords, curiously intertwined, 
but of which any separate strand may be distin- 
guished from one end to the other, the whole 
forming a complete circle." 

It was an age of ever new and delightful sur- 
prises to geographers, with Vasco de Gama, Co- 
lumbus, Magellan, and Cabot on the open seas ; 
and Leonardo, the friend of Amerigo Vespucci, 
was keenly alive to the importance of their dis- 
coveries. In the Atlantic Codex he drew maps of 
the districts where his canals were made, with 
others of Europe, Asia Minor, and Northern 
Africa ; and quoted St. Augustine's words, in the 
De Civitate Dei^ against the possibility of the an- 
lipodes, as if in raillery at Mother Church. He 
also made a note to " write to Bartolommeo, the 
Turk, about the ebb and flow of the Pontic Sea, 
and to get information as to whether a similar 
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phenomenon exists in the Hyrcanian or Caspian 
Sea." 

It was natural that he who was at once a scien- 
tist and a skilful musician should devote much 
time to the study of acoustics. He analyzed the 
phenomena of echo; attempted to measure the 
time which sound took to pass over certain dis- 
tances; and argued naively as to whether tlie 
sound is in the hammer or the anvil. He wrote 
many passages on these and cognate questions, 
and often seemed to be on the very verge of some 
great discovery, — which, however, he never quite 
attained. 

Captain Angelucci, a modern Italian writer, has 
described Leonardo's inventions in fire-arms, and 
maintains that he was among the first inventors 
of siege-artillery, wall-pieces, and mortars, for 
whose founding and boring he laid down many 
rules. He also increased the powers of the not 
yet obsolete catapult, ballista, ram, and cross-bow. 
Among his plans are found weapons like the Gat- 
ling gun, and cannons with bent barrels, which, if 
successful, could have shot around corners. He 
advocated the use of conical shot, and the aug- 
mentation of the char{^es of powder, which, he 
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argued, must be increased as well in the size of 
its grains, else a quantity of unburnt powder would 
leave the gun. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the in- 
ventions of this universal genius. Among them 
we may speak of a proportional compass, a lathe 
for turning ovals, an hygrometer ; an ingenious sur- 
gical probe, a universal joint, dredging-machines, 
wheelbarrows, diving suits, a porphyry color- 
grinder, boats moved by paddle-wheels, a roasting 
jack worked by hot air, a three-legged sketching- 
stool which folded up, a revolving cawl for chim- 
neys, ribbon-looms, coining-presses, saws for stone, 
silk spindles and throwers, wire-drawing and file- 
cutting and plate-rolling machines, and many 
other inventions, in widely different fields. 

He also devoted much time to devices by which 
men might walk on the sea, with broad wooden 
discs on their feet. Another study which he found 
most fascinating was aerostation, and he contrived 
various machines to enable men to fly through the 
air. He carefully watched the flight of birds, to 
see if he could not find a motive and directing 
power analogous in the human body. "As to 
writing so detailedly about the kite," he said, "it 
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seems that it is my destiny ; for among the earliest 
recollections of my infancy it appears to me that 
when I was in the cradle a kite came to me, and, 
opening my mouth with his tail, struck me several 
times with it on the inside of the lips." He then 
narrates his plan for a parachute, as follows : " If 
a man have a canopy with the orifices filled up, 
twelve braccia broad and of the same height, he 
may throw himself from any great height without 
personal danger." Two centuries later, this de- 
vice was successfully used. 

He also made a great number of . experiments 
in clocks, and came near discovering the principle 
of the pendulum. The telescope was another ob- 
ject of his quest, and he almost forestalled Galileo 
therein. Furthermore, he wrote a whole volume 
on various kinds of mills, with their different ap- 
pliances and motive powers, and illustrated it with 
many drawings. 

Leonardo's handwriting was of the most pecu- 
liar character, running backwards from right to 
left, so that it must be read by means of a mirror. 
Paciolo asserts that the master was left-handed, 
and he probably devised and retained this, method 
of writing because it was easiest, although he 
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could, on occasion, write in the ordinary manner. 
Some authors suppose that he used this strange 
chirography in order to baffle prying eyes, and keep 
his notes and discoveries from the knowledge of 
unauthorized persons. But the generous and 
prodigal character of the master renders this last 
an unsatisfactory theory. The task of deciphering 
his MSS. is rendered still more difficult by numer- 
ous arbitrary abbreviations, omissions, and irregu- 
larities in orthography and grammar. He never 
used the name Leonardo da Vinci, but always sub- 
scribed himself Leonardo Vincio, or Leonardus 
Vincius. 

Leonardo, like Giotto and Orcagna, was an en- 
thusiastic student of Dante, and derived high in- 
spiration from the melodious stanzas of the Divi- 
na Commedia. His own achievements as a poet 
^nd. improTJvisatore are all lost, except one quite 
philosophical sonnet : — 

** If what thou wouldst thou canst not, then content thoe 
To will as thou mayst act. It is but folly * 
To will what cannot be : soon learns the wise 
To wrest his will from bootless wishes fzee. 

" Our bliss and woe depend alike on knowledge 
Of what we should do, and, that known, to do it. 
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But he alone shall compass this, who never 
Doth warp his will when right before him stands. 

" All he can do, man may not safely will. 
Oft seemeth sweet what soon to bitter turns. 
How have I wept of some fond wish possessed ! 

" Thou, therefore, reader of these lines, wouldst thou 
Count with the good, and to the good be dear ? 
Will only to be potent for the right." 

He also wrote several fables, one of which runs 
thus : — "A razor, having come out of the sheath 
in which it was usually concealed, and placed itself 
in the sunlight, saw how brightly the sun was re- 
flected from its surface. Mightily pleased thereat, 
it began to reason with itself after this fashion : 
* Shall I now go back to the shop which I have 
just quitted ? Certainly it cannot be pleasing to 
the gods that such dazzling beauty should be 
linked to such baseness of spirit. What a mad- 
ness it could be that should lead me to shave the 
soaped beards of country bumpkins ! Is this a 
form fitted to such base mechaniciil uses ? As- 
suredly not ; I shall withdraw myself into some 
secluded spot, and in calm repose pass away my 
life.' Having therefore concealed himself for 
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some months, on leaving his sheath one day and 
returning to the open air, he found himself looking 
just like a rusty saw, and totally unable to reflect 
the glorious sun from his tarnished surface. He 
lamented in vain this irreparable loss, and said to 
himself : * How much better had I kept up the lost 
keenness of my edge, by practising with my friend 
the barber. What has become of my once brilliant 
surface ? This abominable rust has eaten it all 
up.* If genius chooses to indulge in sloth, it must 
not expect to preserve the keen edge which the 
rust of ignorance will soon destroy." 

Three sentences written in his later years are 
full of profound wisdom : " When I thought I was 
learning to live, I was but learning to die. . . A 
life well spent is long. . . As a day well spent 
gives a joyful sleep, so does life well employed 
give a joyful death." 

The following aphorisms and suggestions, ex- 
tending to the end of this chapter, have been se- 
lected from Leonardo's writings : — 

*' Theory is the general, practice the soldiers. 

" Mechanics is the paradise of the mathematical 
sciences, because therein one attains their fruit. 
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" Whoever flatters himself that he can retain in 
his memory all the effects of nature is deceived, 

for our memories are not so capacious ; therefore 

consult nature for everything. 

" A painter should be universal. He must study 
all he sees \ that is to say, consider it attentively, 
and by serious reflection seek to find the cause of 
that which he sees ; but he should only take that 
which is the best and most perfect for his work. 
Thus, as a mirror reflects all objects with their pe- 
culiar colors and characters, the imagination of a 
painter accustomed to reflect will represent to him 
without difficulty all that is most beautiful in 
nature. 

" Experience never deceives ; only man's judg- 
ment deceives when promising effects which are 
not supported by experiments. 

" Speculators ! do not trust authors who wish to 
interpret between nature and man through their 
own imaginations, but trust only those who have 
exercised their understanding upon the results of 
their own experiments. 

" Many will think tliemselves warranted in blam- 
ing me, alleging that my proofs are contrary to the 
authority of certain men whom they hold in high 
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re\*erence, . . . not considering that my facts are 
obtained by simple pure experiment, which is our 
real mistress. 

" Spirit has no voice, for where there is voice 
there is body, and where there is body there is oc- 
cupation of place. There can be no voice where 
there is no movement and percussion of air, no 
percussion of air without some instrument, no in- 
strument incorporeal. 

" When all seems easy, it is an unerring sign that 
the workman has but scant ability, and that the 
task is above his comprehension. 

" The criticism of enemies is more valuable than 
the praises of friends, because friends desire only 
to gild our defects. 

" Those who give themselves to ready and rapid 
practice before they have learned the theory, re- 
semble sailors who go to sea in a vessel without 
rudder or compass. 

" A painter who servilely abandons himself to the 
manner of another painter, shuts the window on 
truth, since he ought not to augment the works of 
men, but those of nature. 

" In the silence of the night, recall the ideas of 
the things which you have studied. Desi;]^n in 
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your spirit the contours and outlines of the figures 
that you have seen during the day. Where the 
spirit does not work with tlie hands, tliere is no 
artist. 

" Do not allege as an excuse your poverty, which 
does not permit you to study and become skilful ; 
tlie study of art serves for nourishment to the 
body as well as the soul. 

" Contrive that your figures receive a broad light 
from above, particularly in portraits, because we 
see people in the streets receive all the light from 
above. It is curious to observe, that there is not 
a face ever so familiar but would be recognized 
with difficulty were it lighted from beneath. 

" Do not make muscles with hard lines, but let 
the soft light glide upon them, and blend into de- 
lightful shadows ; this gives grace and beauty to 
the face. 

" Black is the most beautiful in the darks, white 
in the strongest light, blue and green in the half- 
tints, yellow and red in the principal light, gold 
in the reflexes, and lake in the half-tints. 

" For harmony of colors contrast blue with pale 
yellow or white, and green near red. A pale yellow 
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will cause red to appear more beautiful than if 
opposed to purple. 

"Take care that the shadows and lights be 
united, or lost in each other, without any hard 
strokes or lines, — as smoke loses itself in air." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Academia Leonardi Vinci and the Master's Heritage to Italian 
Art. 

No record of Leonardo's life would be complete 
without an allusion to the school of art which he 
founded, and which was one of the chief glories of 
Lombardy at the beginning of the Renaissance. 
The vitality of this school was manifested by its 
splendid development in the midst of a half-cen- 
tury of terrible civil wars ; and its high artistic and 
humanistic excellence is still illustrated by hun- 
dreds of noble pictures. It has been said that the 
reason why Leonardo left so few paintings was 
that he spent the best part of his life in organizing 
and regulating the work of his successors, and in 
ascertaining sure methods for their guidance. Of 
late years more attention than formerly has been 
given to the achievements of these Lombard art- 
ists, and several masters have been placed high in 
the honor of the world. Names long since almost 
forgotten have been invested with perennial inter- 
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est, and tardy but hearty praise has at last been 
awarded to the faithful and affectionate disciples 
of the great Leonardo. 

Soon after his arrival at Milan, the master 
founded the Acadetnia Leonardi Vinci^ to which 
he devoted a large proportion of his time for many 
years. His numerous treatises were doubtless 
prepared as rough notes of his lectures before the 
Academy, and reveal a clear and practical turn of 
mind, and noble advice conveyed in the simplest 
terms. No master ever had more devoted follow- 
ers, or disciples who adhered so long and so care- 
fully to his tenets ; and it would be difficult to find 
a school with so many famous names. Among 
these were Luini, Solario, Marco d'Oggione, Ce- 
sare da Sesto, Beltraffio, Lomazzo, and many oth- 
ers of renown. Lanzi says that this was the first 
academy of design in Italy, and gave the law to 
others elsewhere. For many years after the mas- 
ter departed, his school continued to flourish, 
maintaining the principles of the founder, and 
forming many excellent artists. These lights of 
the Lombard school, following their patriarch's 
advice and axioms, became exceedingly accurate 
in antiquity and costumes, and excelled in a cer- 
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tain fine relief of portrayed faces, heeding Leo- 
nardo's maxim to make as cautious a use of light 
as of a gem, reserving it always for the best place. 
They also obeyed his canons on perspective, 
to which Benvenuto Cellini acknowledged his in- 
debtedness ; and on chiaroscuro, wherein Mengs 
declared that no one could surpass Vinci's grand 
ejffects. 

Lodovico frequently proposed problems to his 
artist to solve, and one day he demanded to know 
which was the nobler art, painting or sculpture. 
Lomazzo says that the master wrote a treatise on 
this tlieme, concluding that the more the exercise 
of an art wearies the body the less noble it is. 
The Regent was indeed the chief patron of the 
Academy, since he had for many years advocated 
the establishment of such an institution, in the 
interests of his brilliant court. Leonardo had 
several pupils in Milan, as we find from his manu- 
scripts, and received from each of them the sum 
of one dollar a month. He led them to study first 
causes and the simplest methods, praising Giotto 
and Masaccio as students of nature, " who is the 
mistress of us all." 

Andrea Solario was one of the foremost of these 
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disciples, and his pictures are oftentimes con- 
founded with those of his master. He belonged 
to the family which for so many decades super- 
intended the works at Milan Cathedral ; and was 
afterwards summoned to France, as the worthiest 
representative of his school of art. Here he exe- 
cuted his greatest works in the Castle of Gaillon, 
for Cardinal d^Amboise, — noble mural paintings 
which were afterwards destroyed by revolutionary 
fanatics. But the few easel-pictures which remain 
to our day, show that the influence of Leonardo 
was paramount ever him, in its best phases of har- 
mony and suavity. 

Cesare da Sesto was a pupil of Leonardo at 
Milan, and went to Rome at the same time as his 
teacher. Lomazzo called him the happiest imita- 
tor of the master, and Lanzi reported that he ap- 
proached nearest to his style. Many a noble saint 
and fair Madonna did Cesare paint for the Lom- 
bard churches, in the tender harmony and beauti- 
ful coloring of the Vincian manner. He imitated 
his master in making prolonged and most minute 
preliminary studies, and advanced more nearly to 
his grand model than any other of his fellow-dis- 
ciples could succeed in doing. But the full meas- 
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ure of success was never reached, since Cesare in 
later years became unfaithful to his first devotion, 
and adopted the manner of the Roman school. 

Beltraffio was a Milanese gentleman, who took 
lessons in painting from Leonardo, in order to 
have an amusement for his leisure hours. It is 
indeed a pity that the master should have wasted 
so much of his precious time on mere dilettantes, 
like Beltraffio and Melzi, for whom art was but an 
incidental diversion. But he of whom we now 
speak was more fruitful than his aristocratic com- 
rade, and for some years directed the Academy 
during Leonardo's absence. In the course of his 
short life he executed a few devotional pictures 
which still exist, and are marked by a strong por- 
trait-character. 

Marco d'Oggione was one of the best disciples 
of the Academy, and achieved many notable works, 
full of expression and masterly in composition. 
He it was who made the famous copy of *The 
Last Supper,' nov/ in London, and the copy which 
is in the Brera, at Milan. But when his master had 

« 

gone away, Marco showed that he could not con- 
tinue unguided in the path of excellence, and his 
later works bear many marks of inferiority. 
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Francesco Melzi was a Milanese of the noble 
house of Melzi (of which the Duke of Melzi is 
the present head), who executed pictures that were 
frequently mistaken for those of his master, so 
nearly did he approach the manner of Leonardo. 
Unfortunately for himself and for Lombardy, 
Melzi was rich, and therefore bestowed but little 
attention on painting, and finished but few pictures. 
He was one of Leonardo's warmest and nearest 
friends, and furnished Vasari and Lomazzo with 
notices of his life. 

Salai stood in a humbler relation, but his name 
takes precedence of Melzi's, because of his more 
numerous and more excellent works. He too was 
beloved by the master, and became the object of 
his most solicitous and tender care. 

Bernardino Luini, the poet-painter, was the chief 
heir of Leonardo's inspiration, and yet it does 
not appear whether he was ever his pupil or not, 
although he certainly frequented the Academy. 
He was so imbued with the master's spirit, and so 
skilful in art, that his works have often been 
mistaken for those of Leonardo. One of the 
most important of these was the * Christ Disput- 
ing with the Doctors,' a noble work in the British 
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National Gallery, which was long attributed to the 
elder master. Luini came from the beautiful lake- 
country of Northern Italy, his birthplace having 
been the hamlet of Luini, on Lake Maggiore ; 
and adorned the Lombard cities with many of the 
most exquisite works of art, natural and unstudied, 
and replete with tranquil faith and calm dignity. 
Lanzi maintains that Luini's fame is due to his 
mastery of the Academy precepts, and "to his 
own genius, vast in its kind, and equalled by very 
few. I say in its kind, for I allude to all that is 
sweet, beautiful, pious, and sensitive in the art." 
Another noble painter of Northern Italy was Bon- 
vicino pf Brescia, whom his contemporaries called 
// Moretto ; and the influence of the school of 
Milan is clearly traceable in his calm and saintly 
pictures, scores of which are still preserved in the 
churches of Upper Italy. 

Two other famous artists who owed much to the 
precepts and principles of Leonardo, were II Sod- 
doma and Gaudenzio Ferrari, masters whose 
names now stand high in the temple of fame. 
Ferrari was a pupil of the Vincian Academy, and 
afterwards became the disciple of Luini and the 
master of Lomazzo. 
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There are numerous pictures of the Madonna, 
which have been designed or retouched by Leon- 
ardo, or executed so entirely under his influence 
that critics and connoisseurs differ widely as to 
whether they should be attributed to him, or to 
Luini, Salaino, or Solario. Among these are the 
pictures at Madrid and in the Esterhazy Gallery, 
which Viardot defends against the claims ad- 
vanced on behalf of Luini, by Passavant . and 
Fumajalli ; one in the Brussels Museum, formerly 
belonr;ing to the King of France, and presented 
by the Republic to Brussels, in the year XI ; Lord 
Ashburton's Madonna, brought by Gen. Sebasti- 
an i from the Escurial priory, and attributed by 
Waagen to Luini; that in the Villa Albani, at 
Rome, praised by Mengs and Lanzi, but dcprc^ 
ciated by Passavant ; that sold in the Pourtales 
Gallery, formerly belonging to the Spanish royal 
family; the Virgin holding a flower, with Lalce 
Como in the background, now at Alton Towers, 
and attested by Passavant ; the Solario Madonna, 
in the Louvre, whose design, in Leonardo's red- 
chalk drawing, is still preserved at the Ambrosian 
Library ; the picture formerly owned by the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, and nov/ in the Brera Gallery, 
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which Passavant refers to Solario ; another in a 
private collection at Milan, spoken of by Kugler 
and Clement; *The Virgin with the Scales,* at 
the Louvre, which Passavant and Waagen attrib- 
ute to other artists, and less skeptical critics t!:ink 
was done by Leonardo when depressed ; the ' Vir- 
gin of Pommersfeld,' owned by Count Schonborn, 
and attributed to Solario ; and many others, with 
more or less claims to consideration. 

The beautiful head of Christ in the Brera Cal- 
ler}'^ is another of the pictures which is variously 
attributed, as are several other works of a similar 
character. Although Passavant maintains that 
Leonardo's pupils executed all these part-length 
figures of tlie Saviour, d'Adda says that " Never 
has sentiment inspired by dignity and truth of 
relicrion bee:i carried farther tlian in the head of 
Christ of the Brera." 

There are as many as nine pictures of Herodias 
(or Salome) attributed to Leonardo, but none of 
these is above grave suspicion. Even the beauti- 
ful one in the Urfizi Gallery has been referred to 
Luini by all modern critics. 

ITie most important collections of Leonardo's 
drawings are in the Ambrosian Library, at Milan \ 
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the Uffizi, at Florence ; the Academy, at Venice ; 
the Albertina, at Vienna ; the Louvre, the British 
Museum, Windsor Castle, Chatsworth, Christ 
Church College, and the collections of the Earl of 
Warwick and Mr. Malcolm of Poltalloch. 

Leonardo's technical usages are minutely de- 
scribed in Eastlake's " Materials for a History of 
Oil Painting," (Vol. II., pp. 86-124.) His favorite 
varnish was distilled nut-oil, thickened in the sun ; 
and he feared the yellowing of the oil so greatly 
that he gave pictures a purplish or violet tinge to 
counteract it. He also made some use of spike 
oil, distilled from lavender. His carnations were 
the color of wine-lees ; and he used opisso for a 
red. He stuccoed the backs of the wooden pan- 
els on which he painted, in order to protect them 
against the attacks of worms. 

In his pictures he strove to attain sculptur- 
esque effects, with a definite rounding and projec- 
tion to the figures. He said that " The first object 
of a painter is to make a simple fiat surface appear 
like a relief, and some of its parts detached from 
the ground. He who excels in this deserves the 
greatest praise. This perfection depends upon 
the correct distribution of lights and shades, called 
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chiaroscuro." In order to attain this requisite he 
finished backgrounds and draperies first, and then 
devoted his utmost skill to a microscopic treat- 
ment of the flesh, giving its lucidity and moisture, 
and the finest anatomical details. 

Vasari adds : — 

" It is worthy of admiration that this great gen- 
ius, desiring to give the utmost possible relief to 
the works painted by him, labored constantly, not 
content with his darkest shadows, to discover the 
ground tone of others still darker ; thus he sought 
a black that should produce a deeper shadow, and 
be yet darker than all other known blacks, to the 
end that the lights might by these means be ren- 
dered still more lucid, until he finally produced 
that totally dark shade, in which there is abso- 
lutely no light left." 

In the words of the Abb^ Lanzi : — 

" In my opinion Leonardo succeeded in uniting 
minuteness and sublimity, these two opposite 
qualities, before any other artist. In subjects 
which he undertook fully to complete he was not 
satisfied with only perfecting the heads, counter- 
feiting the shining of the eyes, the pores of the 
skin, the roots of the hair, and even the beating of 
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the arteries ; he likewise portrayed each separate 
garment and every accessory with minuteness. 
Thus, in his landscapes, also, there was not a sin- 
gle herb or leaf of a tree, which he had not taken 
like a portrait, from the select face of nature ; and 
to his very leaves he gave a peculiar air, and fold, 
and position, best adapted to represent them rus- 
tling: in the wind. . . . The characteristic of this 
incomparable artist consists in a refinement of 
taste, of which no equal example, preceding or 
following him, is to be found." 

Arsenc Houssaye says that " what makes Leon- 
ardo great among us, is that he formed the beau- 
tiful without copying the antique. ... If ever a 
work altogether divine was shown on earth, it is a 
figure painted by Leonardo." 

Rio thus closes the rect)rd : — 

"Leonardo da Vinci i3 the figure, if not the 
most interesting and the most pure, certainly the 
most grandiose that the history of art presents, 
not excepting Michael Angelo himself." 
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ITALY. 

Florence. — Uffizi Gallery^ — Medusa's Head; Portrait 
of Leonardo da Vinci ; The Adoration of the Magi ; A 
Young Man ; Gincvra Benci. Pitti Palace^ — La Monaca. 
Academy of Fitte Arts^ — An Angel, in Verocchio's * Bap- 
tism of Christ.* 

MiiAN. — Brera Gallery ^ — Head of Christ. Melzi Palace^ 
— Two Angels. Amhrosiana Library , — Isabella of Arra- 
gon ; Gian Galeazzo Sforza. Litta Palace^ — Madonna. 
Convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie^ — The Last Supper. 

Rome. — Convent of Sanf Onofrio, ^- Madonna. Albani 
Palace^ — Madonna. 

Genoa. — Brignole-Sale Palace, — St. John the Baptist. 

Royal Palace, — A Portrait. 

Naples. — Fondi Palace, — Mater Dolorosa. 

>4« 
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Lucca. — Casa Buonvisi^ — Madonna. 
Venice. — Academy y — Drawings. Correr Museum y — 
Caesar Borgia. 
Parma. — Cwic Gallery ^ — A Head. 
Vaprio. — The Madonna, in fresco. 

FRANCE. 

Paris. — The Louvre ^ — Monna Lisa ; Lucrezia Crivelli ; 
La Vierge aux Rochers: The Madonna, Child, and St 
Anne ; Saint John the Baptist ; The Madonna with the 
Scales. 

NORTHERN EUROPE. 

Vienna. — Ilarrach Palace ^ — Christ Bearing the Cross. 
Lichteustein Palace^ — Head of Christ ; A Lady. 

Pest. — Academy ^ — Madonna ; Portrait of Leonardo. 

Berlin. — Museum^ — Madonna and Child. 

Augsburg. — Gallery^ — A Woman's Head. 

Munich. — PinakotJuk, — Madonna. 

Antwerp. — Cathedral, — Head of Christ. 

Copenhagen. — Royal Gallery ^ — St. Catherine. 

The Hague. — Royal Gallery, — Leda ; Flora. 

St. Petersburg. — The Hermitage Palace, — Holy Fam- 
ily ; St. Sebastian. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

London. — National Gallery, — Christ Disputing with 
the Doctors (?). Royal Academy, — Cartoon of the Virgin 
and St. Anne. Lord Ashburton, — The Infant Jesus and 
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John the Baptist ; Madonna. Ha/ford^ — Madonna's Head. 
Charlton Park (Earl of Suffolk), — La Vierge aux Rochers. 
Cation Park (Countess of Warwick), — Holy Family (for- 
merly Lord Monson's). Thirlestaine House (Lord North- 
wick), — Madonna. Chatsworth (Duke of Devonshire), — 
A Youth's Portrait. Wooton Holly — Madonna. Basildon 
Parky — Female Figure. 

Oxford. — Christ Church College ^ — Several Sketches. 

Windsor C.\stle. — Three Volumes of Drawings. 
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La Giocobda. 
The Last Suffsb. 



These Heliotypes are printed on the finest plate paper, 

19 X 24 inches, and are 

PERFECT COPIES OF THE STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF THESE 

FAMOUS PICTURES. 



PJ^ICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Sent, carefully mailed, to any address, postpaid, on receipt 

of the price. 
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ARTIST -BIOGRAPHIES, 

By M. F. SWEETSER. 



Compact, comprehensive biographies of great artists, 
with a sufficient account of their distinctive methods and 
their works, the circumstances and influences that shaped 
in any marked degree their artistic careers, and whatever 
is necessary to a clear understanding of their characters 
and achievements as artists. In small i8mo volumes, each 
containing a full index and a list of the works of the artist 
and the places where these now are. Price of each vol- 
ume, 50 cents. 

The series comprises : — 

Vol. I. Titian. Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 

2. Raphael. 9. Guido Reni. 

3. DiJKER. 10. Van Dyck. 

4. MuRiLLO. II. Turner. 

5. Rembrandt. 12. Leonardo da Vinci. 

6. Claude Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico. 

7. Joshua Reynolds. 14. Allston. 

15. Landseer. 

It is to he hoped that people generally understand what valuable and 
interesting books these little volumes are, — and when the work is com- 
pleted we shall have a condensed library of art and artists which will 
come within the means of everybody who desires to possess it. — Port- 
land Transcript. 

These dainty little volumes, so neat in style, low in price, and choice 
in contents, make a strong appeal to the multitude just awakening to 
the beauty and joy of art, and of its illustrative literature. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

We cannot spe^k in too high praise of the faithful and conscientious 
character of Mr. Sweetser's work in these useful volumes, nor of the 
kindly, appreciative, and impartial spirit in which h^ writes. — Boston 
yournal. 

A rare biographical treasury, and ought to be in the library of every 
family of cultivation. — St. Louis Republican. 



Nothing can be better done tlian Mr. Sweetser's biographical work. 
The volumes are models for the art of condensation, the selection td 
salient points, the vigorous pen-painting and the attractive presentation 
of well-chosen themes. — Providence Journal. 

AH of these works are remarkable examples of a rare skill in conden 
sation, an art in which Mr. Sweetser, the editor, is particularly success 
fill. — Boston Gazette. 

If Mr. Sweetser's work continues as good as it has thus far been, 
these little biographies will take a place which nothing as yet has filled, 
and will be invaluable aids to a study always fascinating, and happily 
gaining more and more ground among the cultivated classes in this 
country. — The Library Table. 

They are prepared with conscientious care, and occupy a middle 
place between cyclopaedia notices on the one hand, and longer afid more 
elaborate biographies on the other. — The IfuUpendent. 

Both the volumes [Guido Reni and Van Dyck] will be found crowded 
with personal detail, historical incident and art information of great in- 
terest. — Con^^egationalistf Boston. 

Mr. Sweetser's series of biographies of eminent artists has now be- 
come quite a little library. Certainly it fulfills every requirement of the 
purchaser, being well written, perfectly trustworthy, compact and con- 
venient for reference, handsomely printed and bound, and cheaply sold 
— Sunday^chool Times. 

This series is invaluable to every art-student and lover of the old 
masters. — Boston Watchman. 

Any one who will carefully read these books will acquire an amount 
<^ useful education on art subjects far in advance of that possessed by 
the great mass of educated persons in this country. — New England 
yottmal of Education. 

*^,j* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO.. Boston. 



